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Ola B. Hiller, administrative assistant 
in charge of communications in the Flint, 
Michigan, Public Schools is a prominent 
Delta Kappa Gamma known widely for 
her contributions to the Society. Her 
rich background of experiences as chapter 
and state president makes her a valuable 
member-at-larger on the Administrative 
Board. 

The article by Dr. B. June West is a 
shortened version of an address delivered 
at the Northwest Missouri State College. 
Dr. West is professor of education at 
Eastern New Mexico University in Portales 
and is president of Theta State organiza- 
tion. 

In their capacity as Regional directors 
Mrs. Helen Coover, Misses Alice Reid, 
Madge Rudd and Sara Rives are making 
elaborate plans for the conferences this 
summer. Each director has served effective- 
ly at chapter and state levels for years and 
is therefore familiar with problems com- 
mon to chapters. All are outstanding lead- 
ers of the Society. 

Mrs. R. N. Longwell of Los Angeles, 
California calls the readers’ attention to 
the importance of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution. Mrs. 
Longwell, a member of Chi Chapter, 
evidently believes in stressing civic respon- 
sibilities. 

Georgiana Newman’s account of the 
achievements of Dr. Louise Wood Seyler 
verifies the contention that women can 
and do attain the highest positions of dis- 
tinction. Miss Newman is a member of 
Gamma Pi Chapter in California. 

Another California Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Alida Parker, will be remembered 
as the vivacious director of one of the 
interesting sessions during the New Or- 
leans Convention. If her suggestions are 
followed, programs which might be drab 
can be made to capture the interest of 
the diffident. 

Carolyn Wones ably assisted with the 
Grass Roots Conclave at New Orleans. 
During the past biennium Miss Wones 
was chairman of the International Pro- 
gram Committee; she is now on the Com- 
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mittee on Nominations at the interna- 
tional level. A member of Zeta Chapter, 
Miss Wones lives in Rockford, Illinois. 
The articles by Dr. Frederick Eby we 
Dr. B. F. Pit . are, in fact, 
which were delivered at the d paen 
of the Annie Webb Blanton (girls) Dor- 
mitory on the: campus of the University 
of Texas, September 25, 1955. Both pro- 
fessors encouraged Dr. Blanton in the early 
days of the Society. The Editor wishes to 
express appreciation to the Alpha State 
Committee for permission to reprint these 
talks which are part of the brochure A 
Tribute to Dr. Annie Webb Blanton. 
These companion articles as well as 
the one on “The Pioneer Figurines” by 
the Editor are included in this issue in 
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order to supplement the historical data 
which readers have requested. 

Ruth Jackson of Indianola, Iowa is 
serving her second term as chairman of 
the international Committee on Pioneer 
Women. She is active also in Delta 
ar ss : 

apters that are seeking practical 

ma r research will be prem A” in the 
fine work of the Minnesota Committee as 
— by Jeanette A.: Fair. Miss Fair, 
iated with Omicron Chapter, is a 


resident of Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Ann Germo has taught 24 years 
in Idaho, 21 of them in Silver King. For 
the past six years, she has been principal 
of the elementary school there. Mrs. Germo 
holds membership in Zeta Chapter of 
Idaho. 



















HEN Annie Webb Blanton 


searched out those eleven 
Texas teachers and challenged 
them to dedicate themselves to 
the purposes of an organization 
that was to become The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, most of us 
were teaching or attending school 
in conservative communities of 
rural America. Today in virtually 
every city and town—even in the 
stable Great Plains area—the old 
order gives way to the new. Mod- 
ern methods of transportation and 
communication, scientific and tech- 


LET’S TAKE 
THE 
HIGH ROAD 


OLA B. HILLER 


nological advancement, the shift- 
ing of population groups, the 
emergence of America as a domi- 
nant world power—these and other 
factors are changing the commu- 
nity climate which you and I knew 
during our formative years. 
Those who study current trends 
tell us that the changes of the past 
thirty years are only a beginning— 
that the immigration of new pop- 
ulation groups, bringing with them 
different social, religious, political, 
and economic orientations, is 
bound to create a different kind of 
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society from that which most 
Americans have known. Moving 
firms report that they are trans- 
porting anywhere from three to 
ten times more families than be- 
fore World War II. 

Perhaps teachers realize more 
quickly than any other group what 
this means to our schools. In a 
sense, it is comparable to an earlier 
challenge in which schools ac- 
cepted the children of immigrants 
from every nation in the world, 
developed their individual talents, 
trained them to become worthy 
citizens in the Land of the Free, 
and sent them out to create a 
standard of living hitherto un- 
known to man. Again, we are 
faced with building a new order. 
Again, this must be done at the 
community level. This time we 
must concentrate not only on 
school age citizens, but on adult 
citizens as well. 

Schools are the key to the survi- 
val of satisfactory community and 
national life. Education is the best 
hope for our continuing progress. 
Dedicated teachers have always 
known this. Today other citizens 
are recognizing the importance of 
good schools for the years ahead. 

Never, since the early days when 
America was struggling to become 
a nation, have so many citizens 
been so deeply concerned about 
the problems and needs of the 
schools. Never have educators had 
a greater opportunity to improve 
their professional and personal 
status—to become first rate citizens 
in their communities. Dr. Daniel 


Davies of Columbia University as- 
serts that “Never before has (edu- 
cational) administrative leader- 
ship been so showered with schol- 
arly attention. Everybody is getting 
in the act. Administration, and 
education, have been ‘discovered’ 
by the social scientist, the physical 
scientist, and the poltical special- 
ist, to mention a few categories... 
In our increasingly complex so- 
ciety with its new vistas of limit- 
less energy, management of men 
and control of behavior are coming 
to be seen as keys to mankind’s 
survival and well-being. We know 
that the administrator of education 
comes nearest to being a specialist 
in both. Others are rapidly coming 
to realize it.” Dr. Davies points 
out that this realization constitutes 
both a hope and a threat—that the 
question before us is whether we 
can adequately perceive the power 
and direction of those forces and 
profit from them. He concludes 
by posing and answering this ques- 
tion: “Can we demonstrate a kind 
of statesmanship which will enable 
mankind to rise above the threat 
of behavior control, of mangement 
by mechanical-brain computed 
probabilities, or Orwell’s 1984 to 
meet the challenge of Henry Luce’s 
A. D. 1980? If we can solve the 
human problems—those central to 
education and the administration 
of education—we have limitless 
vistas before us of a world of auto- 
mation, of free energy, of an abun- 
dance of living that will make to- 
day’s world look as primitive in 
retrospect as today’s DC-3 while we 
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ride in tomorrow’s DC-12 enroute 
to the moon.” 

Yes, the concept of the sheltered 
life of pedagogues, imparting the 
wisdom of the past, is part of the 
old order. Today’s teachers must 
be in tune with the dynamic, 
changing world in which pupils 
live. We must prepare them for 
an age when men must learn to 
live together or perish—an age 
when the spirit of conquest will 
master space instead of oceans, ex- 
plore the universe rather than dis- 
tant lands. We must assume a 
vital leadership role which calls 
for more courage, more dedication, 
more creativeness than the profes- 
sion has ever known. Admittedly, 
it is an overwhelming thought— 
but it is exciting to contemplate 
and the task’ is essential if we are 
to exist. It places teaching in the 
vanguard of those forces which 
determine the destiny of mankind. 

Recently thirty-five well-known 
educators were asked, “What is the 
most important problem facing 
American education today?” A 
study of their answers reveals that 
problems are many and complex. 

Foremost in the minds of some 
was concern for increased public 
understanding of schools and 
school work—the necessity to nar- 
row the gap between the educa- 
tional needs of our society and the 
conceptions which the general 
public has concerning those needs. 
Closely allied with this viewpoint 
was the consideration of the whole 
problem of financial support of 


schools, the shift in that support 
from local to state and national 
government, and the necessity to 
dramatize the situation to get cor- 
rective action from government ad- 
ministration and legislators. 

Others expressed a need to make 
the teaching profession attractive 
enough to recruit and retain men 
and women of high caliber. “At- 
tractive” embraced several ideas, 
particularly, better salaries, greater 
community respect and prestige, 
and good working conditions. 

Dr. J. Paul Leonard, president 
of San Francisco State College, was 
concerned about the problem of 
administrative leadership. He said, 
“Pressure upon administrators is 
so great many are leaving the fold. 
The lures for opportunities—finan- 
cially, experimentally, and crea- 
tively—in private industry are tak- 
ing many away.” 

Prominent among the problems 
mentioned were the crises in sci- 
ence education and a recognition 
of the need for adequate man- 
power for science technology. 

Other persons cited the need for 
improved classroom instruction 
standards to challenge, inspire, 
and keep pace with modern ways 
of living. One said that our big- 
gest problem is the training of a 
suficient number of scholarly 
teachers who know how to develop 
creative intelligence. Another 
called for a functional, practical, 
sound inservice training program 
based on needs of local teachers, 
pupils, and community. 
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A vital area in the opinion of 
several of those questioned con- 
cerned the problem of assessing 
what constitutes good education 
for American boys and girls and 
how it can be achieved . . . What 
and how shall we teach our chil- 
dren? . . . How shall we meet our 
ever-increasing responsibility for 
the total welfare of children? .. . 
How can we “develop in students 
a responsible search for truth and 
critical judgment in the face of 
public tendency toward easy gen- 
eralization and uniform mass be- 
havior?” 

Dr. Arthur T. Jersild of Colum- 
bia answered: “Large numbers of 
pupils in our schools move toward 
adulthood with a burden of unre- 
solved personal problems in the 
form of anxiety, hostility, feelings 
of guilt, and other self-defeating 
attitudes. To deal with this prob- 
lem we need to find better ways to 
help learners to acquire insight 
into their actions and healthy atti- 
tudes toward themselves.” 

Edgar B. Wesley, Centennial 
Historian for the National Educa- 
tion Association, expressed still 
another view: “The greatest edu- 
cational problem is not the teach- 
ing of children, but the reconstruc- 
tion of the society in which chil- 
dren are to grow. Ethical and moral 
principles transcend in importance 
any problems of building and 
teachers, courses, and textbooks. 
How to bring peace and goodwill 
to the world is the overwhelming 
educational issue of 1956.” 

Briefly these are the educational 


problems considered most vital at 
this point in human history. If we 
are to fulfil the purposes of our 
revered Society—if we are to prove 
worthy of membership—indeed, if 
we are to deserve the: designation 
of key women teachers, we must 
assume a leadership role in the 
solution of these problems. 

Long years ago, a beloved teach- 
er recited a poem to a motherless 
school girl whose family responsi- 
bilities seemed an insurmountable 
barrier to her ambition to become 
a teacher. You know the poem: 
“To every man there openeth 

A way, ways, and a way; 

And the high soul climbs the high 
way 

And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go.” 

Through all the years from then 
to now, these lines have figured in 
many decisions in both my per- 
sonal and professional life. Every 
day I see teachers traveling the 
high way—and teachers traveling 
the low .. . and in between on the 
misty flats others drift to and fro. 

Reflecting upon the recent his- 
tory of The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, we might say, “Surely, we 
chose the High Road during 1954 
when we provided fifty-three silver 
anniversary scholarships for gradu- 
ate study. Certainly we traveled 
the High Road during the past 
two years when we constructed a 
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debt-free headquarters building to 
provide for future expansion of 
the work of our organization.” No 
one feels more pride in these mag- 
nificent accomplishments than I. 
But like the others who partici- 
pated in the impressive cornerstone 
ceremonies last November, I felt 
that these were only the begin- 
ning—a prologue to the profes- 
sional service which Delta Kappa 
Gamma can render in every local 
chapter of the Society. I believe 
that our greatest contributions 
must be made not in the area of 
money - raising campaigns, worthy 
and necessary as they are, but in 
the leadership which we give to 
the solution of the educational 
problems facing America and the 
world today. If this be true, every 
unit of our Society must steer a 
straight course on the High Road 
of Service to our profession and to 
the citizens of tomorrow. 

Let us consider some of the 
areas in which our leadership can 
make a difference—some of the 
ways that, in the words of Billie 
Davis, ““We can become something 
better than we are.” 

First, let us recognize that every 
last one of us must become a pub- 
lic relations agent for our local 
schools and for education at all 
levels—public school, college, adult 
education. If we are to get the 
money needed for additional class- 
rooms, more teachers, higher sal- 
aries, better working conditions, 
greater educational and cultural 
opportunities for all Americans, 
we must sell education as effec- 
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tively as industry sells cars, refrig- 
erators, television sets—and, I 
might say, cigarettes and beer. This 
means a constant campaign of sell- 
ing—of keeping our brand name 
before the public. It means turning 
out a superior product. It means 
arousing public interest so deeply 
that our quantity demands can be 
realized without sacrificing qual- 
ity. Let us remember schools be- 
long to the people. We must stop 
acting as if they belong to teach- 
ers. We must stop telling citizens 
how poorly they treat us, and win 
their support for the services 
which a top flight educational pro- 
gram can provide. 

Now, of course, I sound like a 
high pressure public relations di- 
rector. Let me make myself clear. 
All the newspaper releases, radio 
and television programs, filmstrips, 
talks, brochures, and school-com- 
munity efforts prepared in my office 
are of little consequence compared 
with the public relations value of 
good’ teachers who send children 
home each day with a feeling of 
accomplishment, a sense of belong- 
ing, and a pride in their school. 
But too often those teachers make 
visits to the beauty parlor or social 
affairs—occasions for airing all the 
shortcomings of the schools in the 
presence of community citizens. Is 
there any wonder that school pa- 
trons are reluctant to pay for 
services whose value we ourselves 
depreciate? Let us be sure that 
Delta Kappa Gamma members ex- 
press always our profound belief 

Continued on page 56 








AN INNER GYROSCOPE: 
_A senvek for a way of life 


Y its very nature, scholarly en- 
deavor has an esoteric quality. 
Only the initiated, the inner circle, 
are aware of its essential attributes 
and even they sometimes become 
so absorbed in the process that they 
have little time for analysis or eval- 
uation. 

Does scholarship mean a straight 
A or 3-point zero average? Some- 
times we may be led to think so. 
The human mind seems to delight 
in tags and labels. Everything— 
even intellectual achievements — 
must be evaluated so that classifica- 
tion and orderly arrangement can 
take place. Since that is true, we— 
in the academic world—have for- 
mulated evaluative schemes, have 
devised endless series and batteries 
of tests so that the end result will 
be the recording of an “A”, “B”, 
et cetera because such marks can 
easily be recorded in grade books, 
on grade sheets, and on transcripts. 

Sometimes we become so ab- 
sorbed with the minutiae that we 
never stop to ask ourselves what we 
are measuring. Are we then to as- 
sume that our goals are merely to 
measure the regurgitation of facts 
or subject-matter on an objective- 
type examination? Or do we have 
in mind —however dimly — some 
other objective? Only an affirma- 
tive reply, I am certain, would 
meet with general approval. 
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B. JUNE WEST 


The question then arises—What 
are the aims of scholarly endeavor? 
What qualities are the end result 
of dedicated and concentrated in- 
tellectual activity? I would think 
we would agree that an important 
aim of scholarship is to help one 
acquire a sense of direction and 
maintain equilibrium and poise. 
Since intellectual pursuits concern 
themselves with all fields of human 
knowledge, it seems fitting for one 
who works in the arts to borrow 
from science a term or a name that 
he can employ to apply to a discus- 
sion of scholarship. In the field of 
science what instrument or inven- 
tion is of the greatest value in help- 
ing a ship or an aircraft stay on 
its course in spite of the buffetings 
of sea waves or of rough winds? 
The answer is the gyroscope. 

A gyroscope, in the scientific 
sense, is a heavy wheel on an axle 
mounted in a special frame, which 
in ordinary applications, gives to 
the axle ability to move in any di- 
rection. The gyroscope has affected 
the science of marine and aerial 
navigation and has made a ship or 
aircraft instruments of precision 
like the gyroscope itself, rather than 
erratic tools in the hands of a whim- 
sical human being. Afloat, the gy- 
roscope provides a compass that 
knows nothing of magnetic varia- 
tions; and by elaborate coupling 
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of such a compass to a ship’s steer- 
ing gear, it holds the ship on a 
steadier course than could any hu- 
man helmsman. As far as aircraft 
is concerned, the gyroscope works 
in much the same fashion. Without 
it there would be no automatic 
pilot that takes our planes exactly 
where the human pilot wants them 
to go. 
Genuine scholarly achievement, 
truly mature scholarship can be an 
inner or psychic gyroscope. A psy- 
chic gyroscope is, of course, sub- 
ject to more variables than is the 
gyroscope that controls a ship or an 
aircraft; but an inner gyroscope 
will give an educated person great- 
er stability, since scholarship, in its 
deepest sense, is concerned with a 
sense of direction and with main- 
taining equilibrium or poise. 
Scholarly pursuits are, by their 
very nature, a search for a way of 
life. No one would attempt to set 
up a definition of what would be a 
way of life for every person. The 
diversity of approach which should 
characterize a community of schol- 
ars does not lend itself to a prescrip- 
tive pronouncement. There are, 
however, certain discernible qual- 
ities or attributes of a scholarly 
person that may be of inestimable 
benefit in the individual search for 
a way of life. I should like to men- 
tion first the importance of disci- 
pline. It is understood, of course, 
that I am not referring to superim- 
posed, goosestepping regimentation 
when I mention the word disci- 
pline. The only discipline that has 
any significance in the long run is 


self-imposed, with the thought that 
the self-disciplined person is ma- 
ture enough to postpone immedi- 
ate pleasures in order to achieve 
long-range objectives. 

To make that statement con- 
crete: one is exerting self-disci- 
pline when he postpones going to a 
“movie” in order to do research for 
a term paper, the term paper being 
part of a course which is one of the 
requirements in his major field, 
with the major field denoting the 
chaneling of efforts in a specific 
direction in order to attain a long- 
range objective. I have used the 
phase, “to attain a long-range ob- 
jective” advisedly. I have no wish 
to pinpoint the major field as a 
means of acquiring a sufficient 
number of hours in order to attain 
a degree which can be used as a 
union card in order to enter a spe- 
cific vocation or profession. A ma- 
jor field or a degree viewed in that 
sense is an end in itself and not— 
as it should be—merely a means to 
an end. The end, the goal, the 
objective should be an unattain- 
able ideal. 

As Edgar A. Singer has so well 
stated: “Either live for an ideal, or— 
nothing . . . So live that all desires 
shall be subordinated to the needs 
of your progress toward an unat- 
tainable ideal; this, when the ideal 
is rightly chosen, is the only life 
that can content a reasoning man.” 
Discipline can make life infinitely 
rich if one lives so “that all desires 
shall be subordinated to the needs 
of your progress toward an unat- 
tainable ideal.” 
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Let us notice carefully another 
part of Mr. Singer’s statement: 
“this, when the ideal is rightly 
chosen, is the only life that can 
content a reasoning man.” The 
crucial part of the statement is 
when the ideal is rightly chosen. 
It would seem that rightly choosing 
the ideal is a search for a way of 
life. The search for a way of life is 
vital to scholarship. The scholar 
is engrossed in a search for truth. 
Since truth assumes so many forms 
and wears so many faces, the 
scholar must develop the quality 
of awareness so that he can dis- 
cern certain truths in whatever he 
experiences. The elusiveness of 
truth is expressed in a particularly 
felicitous metaphor by Eva Byron, 
who wrote: 

“Truth is a fawn in a dark green 

forest. 

At the slightest sound, 

Fearful of the hunters, he is gone 

in a bound.” 

Because of the elusive nature of 
truth, the serious student sets as 
a goal an awareness of everything, 
with as much knowledge as he can 
acquire concerning certain things. 
Sir Francis Bacon said, “I have 
taken all knowledge to be my prov- 
ince.” That, I am certain you will 
agree, was an ambitious statement 
even in Bacon’s time when the sum 
total of human knowledge was con- 
siderably less overwhelming than it 
is now. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that we should be most 
reluctant to accept the facetious 
and slightly acid definition of a 
Ph.D. as one who learns more and 
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more about less and less until even- 
tually he knows everything about 
nothing. Somewhere between the 
all-inclusive and the concentration 
on a splintered splinter today’s 
scholar finds some areas in which 
he can attain a reasonable com- 
petence. 

Today’s truly educated person, 
too, has an awareness of humanity. 
I think the ivory tower epithet 
can no longer fairly be applied; 
in fact, there was always consid- 
erably less truth in the term 
than persons fondly _ believed. 
Today’s:scholar is aware of his role 
in humanity’s groping toward the 
light. He realized that he has pe- 
culiar responsibilities of leadership 
because he has obligations in pro- 
portion to his abilities and educa- 
tion. He has read much, studied 
much, meditated much. Probably 
he has realized to a greater or lesser 
extent the wisdom of St. Augus- 
tine’s statement: “Go not with- 
out. Turn unto thyself; in the in- 
ner man dwells truth.” Probably 
one would choose to change the 
statement just a little, realizing 
that absolute truth is not within 
the grasp of the finite mind; but 
glimpses of truth are. One can 
apprehend truths, if not truth in 
the absolute. 

Some such truths concern them- 
selves with the nature of freedom 
and the nature of responsibility. 
The nature of freedom and of lib- 
erty has always intrigued thinkers 
and writers. In American literature 
one of the earliest discussions of 
liberty was that of John Winthrop, 
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who set up two categories of liberty 
or freedom—natural and civil or 
federal. According to Winthrop, 
natural liberty was the liberty that 
man had in common with beasts, a 
liberty that permitted man to do 
whatever he wished; hence, it was 
freedom to do evil as well as good. 
It was fredom with no kind of re- 
straint imposed either within or 
without. It was freedom or liberty 
synonymous with license. Winthrop 
defined civil or federal liberty as 
liberty in terms of authority, in 
harmony with the covenants—both 
moral and political—to which men 
have subscribed. Winthrop consid- 
ered this the liberty to do only what 
is ‘good, just, and honest.” He saw 
this liberty in the light of subjec- 
tion to authority; hence, his defini- 
tion of freedom fell within the 
category of authoritarianism or pa- 
ternalism. 

A different approach to freedom 
is that of William James. That his 
approach to freedom offers a far 
greater challenge to the individual 
seems a fair statement. James placed 
emphasis not upon the submission 
to authority from without, but 
upon the individual’s responsibil- 
ity to discriminate among choices. 
It is individual intelligence which 
is challenged. The individual not 
only has the freedom to make an 
infinite number of choices, but he 
must accept the responsibility for 
those choices, be they good or evil, 
wise or foolish. Implicit in James’ 
approach is an intelligent appraisal 
of the possibilities involved. 

Intelligent appraisal of the possi- 


bilities involved may very well in- 
clude awareness and sensitivity. 
The sensitivity implied is not the 
kind that carries a chip on its 
shoulder and goes around looking 
for a chance to be offended by 
someone. It is the kind of sensitiv- 
ity that makes one aware of the 
feelings and rights of others. 

The result of a lack of this kind 
of sensitiveness is illustrated by an 
anecedote concerning some tourists 
who were traveling through the 
West Virginia mountains. They 
had stopped at a one-pump, filling 
station and general store. The own- 
er, uneducated in book lore, was 
genuinely courteous and a shrewd 
observer of the human scene. While 
the tourists were having the car 
tank filled with gas, they were 
thoroughly enjoying talking with 
him. Suddenly, in a shower of 
gravel and a cloud of dust, ap- 
peared a new convertible. At the 
wheel was a young man whose ap- 
pearance was as modern as that of 
his car. In a condescending tone 
clearly intended to impress the 
tourists as well as the overdressed 
young woman at his side, he called 
out, “Hey, Pop, how far will I have 
to go to reach a civilized state?” 
The owner drawlingly replied, 
“Seems to me it will take about 
two generations!” 

In contrast with the brash young 
man the person who possesses the 
quality of sensitivity — benevolent 
in attitude, kind in voice and man- 
ner—makes the Golden Rule a real- 
ity, not merely a slogan. Sensitivity 
may also enter into an appreciation 
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of all that is beautiful in nature 
and in the field of the arts, an ap- 
preciation that is based upon un- 
derstanding and knowledge and 
not upon a glib patter of clichés 
uttered in an affected tone. 

An educated person has balance 
and poise, resulting from a sense 
of tirelessness. Because he knows 
the past, he understands the pres- 
ent better and he can look toward 
the future with equanimity because 
he can take a long view. Whatever 
may happen to him or to a civili- 
zation of which he is a part, he 
knows that certain values, certain 
achievements will endure. 

He can meet the successes or tri- 
umphs of life without unduly re- 
joicing, and he can face sorrows 
and vicissitudes without indulg- 
ing in self-pity. He understands 
why the proud boast of an Ozy- 
mandias—“I am Ozymandias, king 
of kings. Look on my works, ye 
Mighty, and despair”—may fade to 
empty echoes while the statue falls 
and lies crumbling on the “lone 
and level sands which stretch far 
away.” Such pride and pomp may 
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not endure, but the philosophy, 
metaphysics, art, and drama of 
older civilizations—rooted as they 
were and are in fundamental hu- 
man impulses—are still unsur- 
passed by later civilizations. He 
sees, too, the immntability of natu- 
ral laws and perceives a timeless 
quality in the mountains and hills, 
although he is not unaware of ero- 
sive forces. 

Discipline, truths, freedom, re- 
sponsibility, awareness, sensitive- 
ness, a sense of timelessness—posses- 
sion of these attributes as well as 
many others or a search directed 
toward them—should provide the 
scholar with a psychic gyrocope. 
Since he has caught many glimpses 
of truth and has acquired the be- 
ginning of wisdom, his mind will be 
absorbed in a contemplation of 
“whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whotsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report.” With him—the schol- 
ar—let us think on these things. 


When a nation gives birth to a 


man who is able to produce a great 

thought, another is born who is 

able to understand and admire it. 
*—Joubert 














A Prospectus of Regional 
Conferences 


HE weathervane of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society will 
point north, east, south and west 
this summer; for this is the year 
for Regional Conferences. Since 
1947, Regionals have alternated 
with the national conventions. 
Each Regional Di- 
rector with the as- 
sistance of state 
and local commit- 
tees is in charge of 
the arrangements, | 
The sectional 
meetings continue 
to grow in popu- 
larity because they 
offer much at a 
minimum cost. Ho- 
tel rooms and 
meals are obtain- 
able at reduced 
rates, social events 
are festive, and the 
spirit of the whole 
experience is one of 
delightfully friend- 
ly informality. 
Each biennium 
Delta Kappa Gammas, frequently 
accompanied by family or friends, 
arrange to enjoy one of the three 
day meetings. Members have found 
it interesting as well as enriching 
to participate in a regional other 
than their own, geographically 
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speaking. In the News will appear 
reservation blanks which may be 
filled out and sent to whichever 
regional the person wishes to 
attend. 

For state presidents and inter- 
national officers and committee 
chairmen, attend- 
ance is considered 
somewhat of a 
“must”. What bet- 
ter medium could 
be invented for 
pooling the best 
thoughts and plans 
of officers and 
members in antici- 
pation of the years 
ahead? 

For chapter offi- 
cers, the Regional 
becomes a training 
center where each 

‘can ask the most 
= puzzling questions 
and gather a host 
of workable ideas. 
For the members, 
Regionals provide 
inspiration, information and relax- 
ation in a popular vacation spot. 

Each Regional Director urges 
you to come to her respective con- 
ference. The following articles 
comprise their formal invitation 
to all Delta Kappa Gammas. 
Which one will you accept? 








The Southwest Regional Conference 





HELEN COOVER — Regional Director 


Place: Princess Kiaulani Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Time: August 7-9, 1957 


T’S your turn to enjoy Hawaii 

this year, just as you dreamed 
you would some day. Leave the 
noise and hurry of your busy life 
and enter into a world of content- 
ment and beauty. In Hawaii the 
balmy airs, the pulsing of the surf 
as you bask in the sun on its 
beaches, and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten fragrance of its flowers make 
you want to stay longer, no matter 
how long you stay. 

The Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of Delta Kappa Gamma 
offers its members an exotic tropi- 
cal setting. The Hawaiian Islands 
have a remarkable cultural and 
racial background and are almost 
unrivalled for sheer beauty and 
charm. Hawaii is world-famous for 
her flowers blooming throughout 
the year. 

Hawaiians speak English with a 
fascinating twist because of the use 
of occasional Hawaiian words. 
They make friends easily and have 
no inhibitions about speaking to 
strangers without formal introduc- 
tion. Islanders call this friendliness 
the Aloha Spirit and informality 
keynotes everything. Life is leis- 
urely and gracious with “Hawaiian 
time” having a meaning all its own. 


Oahu, the capital island, is com- 
posed of a volcanic mountain chain 
which forms a background of foot- 
hills for the city of Honolulu. The 
world’s largest ships can be shel- 
tered in Pearl Harbor and Hono- 
lulu Harbor. Steeped in history 
is Iolani Palace, the former royal 
residence of the head of the king- 
dom of Hawaii. This lone royal 
palace in the United States now 
houses the executive offices of the 
teritory. and the former throne 
room is maintained as it was dur- 
ing the days of the monarchy. The 
residence of the governor of Ha- 
waii was the personal mansion of 
the last reigning monarch, Queen 
Liliuokalani. 

Each Sunday in August at Kapi- 
olani Park bandshell under iron- 
wood trees at Kaikiki, you can 
watch a hula festival where there 
is no admission charge. About two 
hundred dancers ranging from two 
to seventy in age offer modern, an- 
cient and comic hulas in costume. 

A circle tour of Oahu will be the 
opening event of the regional Con- 
ference. After visiting historical 
points in Honolulu, the limousines 
drive through tropical country to 
famous Nuuanu Pali for a breath- 





















































taking view from high on a cliff. 
Papaya and banana plantations as 
well as ancient Hawaiian fishponds 
entrance the visitor. Before com- 
ing to the exquisite beauty of the 
Mormon Temple at Laie, you see 
a Samoan village. There’s a steady 
succession of sights. Fishermen 
bring in octopi and rainbow-col- 
ored fish; a sugar mill transforms 
swaying cane into sugar. 

While you are in the islands, by 
all means see Hawaii—not just the 
one island of Oahu. Hawaii, the 
big island, is larger than all other 
Hawaiian islands put together. It 
is the island on which volcanic 
activity has never ceased. You will 
remember the headlines about 
Mauna Loa’s spectacular twenty- 
three-day volcanic eruption in 
1950 and now you can see that larg- 
est single mountain mass on earth. 
A booming business is orchid cul- 
ture and packing. Historically im- 
portant, this island was the first 
landing place of the missionaries 
who brought Christianity and 
American tradition to the Hawai- 
ian archipelago and was the scene 
of Captain Cook’s tragic death. 
Each island has its individuality. 

Kauai is called the garden island 
because of its lush natural greenery 
and beautiful gardens. It is also 
rich in lore of the pixies. On Kauai 
grows the mokihana berry with its 
distinctive fragrance and other spe- 
cies of flora found nowhere else in 
the world. The fern grotto is a 
world of rare jungle foliage with 
thousands of ferns growing down- 
ward from the roof of Evergreen 
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Cave making a fantastic scene. Can 
you imagine ferns forty feet high? 
Hawaii will not only gratify the 
eye but also the ear. The language 
is one of the most melodious and 
liquid tongues in the world. It 
has only twelve letters in the alpha- 
bet with no silent letters. You pro- 
nounce the vowels as in Latin and 
even malihinis (newcomers) can 
soon learn many Hawaiian words. 

Throughout history the South 
Pacific islands have been noted for 
their native feasts which origi- 
nated as religious observances. You 
haven’t seen Hawaii unless you 
have been to a real luau, the Ha- 
waiian feast, eating fish and poi 
and being entertained by native 
hula dancers and music in enchant- 
ing tropical surroundings. At the 
Southwest Regional Conference we 
will have our luau in a former 
teacher’s home and garden where 
the basic foods, manner of prepara- 
tion, and serving will be essentially 
the same as those of early times. 
The “piece de resistance” is the 
Kalua pig—roasted to a crackling 
brown in the imu. 

Our conference theme “We Grow 
in Fellowship” will have deep 
meaning when you return home. 
You will have learned more of the 
Hawaiian, Polynesian, and Japa- 
nese traditions. Because of the at- 


tractive vacation setting, we will 
have members from other regions 
who will share their ideas and ex- 
periences with us in Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Our International Presi- 
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dent and International Executive 
Secretary will inspire us with their 
wisdom and future plans for our 
organization. New state officers 
will meet with outgoing ones in 
order to profit from the work which 
has gone before. Here is the place 
to talk over your problems, your 
aspirations, and gain new insight 
into Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Come with us for awe-inspiring 
scenery, stimulating discussion, and 
addresses to enliven your thinking. 
Whether you wish to stay just for 
the Conference or for two weeks, 
you can travel with other Delta 
Kappa Gammas. And anyone who 
is a member anywhere in Canada 
or in the United States can send in 
her advance registration to assure 
plane and hotel reservations. 

The News has carried details of 
several tours arranged by airplane 
companies in conjunction with 
Delta Kappa Gammas. Whether 
you join the group from Texas, 
California, Oklahoma, etc., you are 
certain to have an exciting experi- 
ence. 

To members planning to fly from 
Los Angeles to Hawaii, Chi State 
offers their hospitality. They will 
help you locate hotel or motel ac- 
commodations and even find your 
friends living in the Los Angeles 
area. There will be a Delta Kappa 
Gamma courtesy room at the In- 
ternational Airport preceding de- 
parture dates for Honolulu. 

Hawaii calls—Aloha Nui. 














The Northwest Regional Conference 


ALICE REID — Regional Director 


Place: Wort Hotel, Jackson, Wyoming 
Time: June 20-23, 1957 


ACKSON is located in the Grand 
Teton National Park. The fer- 

tile green valley and lake region is 
the historic Jackson Hole of pio- 
neer day notoriety. It is a center 
of modern, dude ranch activity. It 
also offers some of the best trout 
fishing in all the West. Its scenic 
environs, rich and majestic, com- 
pare favorably with any on the 
globe. Certainly no more ideal 
spot can be found for vacation pur- 
poses than the vicinity of the 
Tetons. 

Yellowstone National Park is just 
six miles to the north. A trip 
through Yellowstone at the close of 
the conference would be most en- 
joyable. The Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park route to Yellowstone 
is most conveniently reached from 
Victor, Idaho, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. From Victor the motor 
buses climb the Forest Service 
Highway to the summit of Teton 
Pass, one of the most spectacular 
observation points in the West. 
There are many scenic approaches 
to the Park, should the members 
attending wish to drive their own 
cars. 

Jackson may be reached also by 
airplane, but since plane service is 
limited, it would be well to make 
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reservation in advance. The land- 
ing field, surrounded by moun- 
tains, is one of the most beautifully 
located in the world. 

The Wort Hotel will serve all 
the meals during the conference. 
Persons with families may find liv- 
ing accommodations in cottages 
nearby. Nights can be crisp even 
in June so members should come 
prepared. 

There is no transaction of busi- 
ness at a regional conference except 
as may pertain strictly to the North- 
west Region. The purposes of a 
regional conference are: to impart 
information to members; to de- 
velop fellowship and inspiration; 
to have a bit of fun, and to have 
participation by everyone. 

We hope to have with us the 
recipient of our Northwest Re- 
gional Foreign Fellowship, Miss 
Alegria Majluf Abugosh of Lima, 
Peru. She is now a student at State 
College in Ames, Iowa. 

Registration will be on Thursday 
afternoon, June 20. Fellowship, 
get-acquainted and evening activi- 
ties will be arranged for Thursday 
evening. The conference proper 
begins on Friday morning with a 
breakfast. At this time the state 
presidents will sit together and get 








acquainted with the international 
officers. General sessions will be 
held Friday and Saturday mornings 
at nine o'clock. 

The Birthday Luncheon will be 
Friday noon and the presidents’ 
banquet will be held Saturday 
evening. The International Presi- 
dent will be one of the speakers. A 
sight-seeing tour is to be arranged 
for Saturday afternoon. A Sunday 
morning breakfast followed by In- 
spiration will close the conference. 

Throughout the conference there 
will be much singing and we hope 
to have a special chorus formed 
from our members. Fun and work 
will be combined in our evening 
sessions. There will be question 
and answer periods at the close of 
each general session. The program 
will include discussions, symposi- 
ums, panels, etc. Some topics on 
the agenda are: The Merit Sys- 
tem (Research); Teacher Welfare; 
Implementing the Delta Kappa 
Gamma program of work; Legis- 
lative Techniques; Sharing Com- 
mon Problems; Developing Under- 
standing; Membership; Recruit- 
ment Activities; Developing Lead- 
ership Skills; Pioneer Women. 

We urge all members in the 
Northwest to join in the conference 
and hope that those living in other 
regions but vacationing in the West 
will schedule a stopover at Jackson 
Hole. 

. We invite you and hope that you 
will come to “Wonderful Wyo- 
ming,” the state of “Wide Open 
Spaces,” for the next Northwest 
Regional Conference. 



























































The Southeast Regional Conference 
MADGE RUDD — Regional Director 


Place: Hotel Arlington, Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
Time: August 8, 9, 10, 1957 


ELTA Chapter, of Hot Springs 

officially representing Arkansas 
as the hostess state, cordially invites 
you to attend and participate in 
the Southeast Regional Conference. 
A friendly welcome awaits you in 
Hot Springs, our oldest National 
park, situated in the foothills of 
the beautiful Ozark country amid 
rugged green-clad hills and spar- 
kling blue lakes. In this pic- 
turesque resort city, the luxurious 
air-conditioned ‘Hotel Arlington 
has been chosen as the headquar- 
ters for the conference. 

Gladys E. Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the hostess state, has been 
named general conference chair- 
man. A well-planned, varied pro- 
gram of activities has been ar- 
ranged which will provide many 
opportunities to gain information 
and inspiration but which will in- 
clude time for fun and fellowship. 

Although the conference proper 
will begin on Thursday morning, 
an informal evening has been 
planned for Wednesday, August 7, 
at which time the early arrivals will 
be entertained by the hostess state 
at an Arkansas Open House. This 
will provide for a pre-conference 
fellowship as we gather around the 
punch bowl to greet old friends 
and make new ones. 

The theme of the conference is 
“We Grow in Fellowship.” The 
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first general session which will offi- 
cially open the convention is sched- 
uled for Thursday, August 8, at 
9:30 AM. This will be followed by 
a coffee hour at 11:00 AM. In the 
afternoon will be the second gen- 
eral session when information per- 
tinent to our theme will be dis- 
cussed. A fish dinner at rustic Ma- 
jestic Lodge on nearby Lake Ham- 
ilton, which will feature entertain- 
ment typical of the region, will be 
the recreational highlight of the 
evening. 

Friday, August 9, breakfast ses- 
sions have been scheduled for newly 
elected State Presidents and Execu- 
tive Secretaries as well as Chapter 
Presidents. The conference tradi- 
tional Birthday Luncheon will be 
at noon. Following the luncheon, 
time has been allotted for recrea- 
tional activities which may include 
visits to the interesting auction 
houses along Central Avenue or 
strolis along the famous holly and 
magnolia bordered “Million Dollar 
Bath House Row” known to thou- 
sands throughout the world. Eight 
beautiful bathhouses use the heal- 
ing waters of 47 government owned 
and controlled thermal hot springs. 
Visitors may wish to stop at the 
display hot spring and to register 
at the Museum maintained by the 
United States Department of the 
Interior. 





Modern sightseeing busses are 
available for mountain drives and 
tours have been arranged. Mem- 
bers of Delta Chapter of Hot 
Springs will serve as guides. The 
165-foot observation tower (with 
elevator service) atop Hot Springs 
Mountain affords superb views of 
the imposing Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Hospital, the racing oval at 
Oaklawn Park, golf courses, lake- 
side resorts and recreation areas— 
an exciting panorama of the city, 
jewel-like in its setting of pine-for- 
ested beauty. 

The closing day of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to an impres- 
sive Neucrology service and two in- 
formative and inspirational gen- 
eral sessions. The conference will 
conclude with the Founders’ and 
Presidents’ Banquet including the 
Procession of the State Presidents 
and honoring Founders on all 
levels. 

This scenic vacation land of Hot 
Springs is easily accessible by rail, 
air, bus or automobile; so plan now 
for large chapter and state repre- 
sentation. We wish also to invite 
and welcome our neighbors of 
the Southwest Region, particularly 
those members who find it more 
convenient this year to participate 
in the Southeast Regional. We an- 
ticipate a 1957 Conference worthy 
to be remembered and a vacation 
that you will never forget. WEL- 
COME, ONE AND ALL, TO 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE IN HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK! 

















Northeast Regional Conference 


SARA RIVES, Regional Director 
* 


Place: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Time: August 5, 6, 7, 1957 


Boe program for the Northeast 
Regional Conference is begin- 
ning to take shape nicely. A gen- 
eral outline of the program runs 
something like this: : 
Monday, August 5 
Registration — 8:00 AM until 
2:00 PM 
General Session—2:00 PM un- 
til 5:00 PM 
General Session—-8:00 PM un- 
til 10:00 PM 
Tuesday, August 6 
General Session—9:30 AM un- 
til 11:30 AM 
Birthday Luncheon—12:30 PM 
until 3:00 PM 
Tours, Boat Ride, Fun Night 
' Wednesday, August 7 
Breakfast for State Presidents 
and Executive Secretaries— 
8:00 AM 
Breakfast for Chapter Presi- 
dents and Treasurers — 8:00 
AM 
Breakfast for All Others—8:00 
AM 
General Session—2:30 PM un- 
til 5:00 PM 
Banquet—7:00 PM 
The general sessions will include 
work for committees on Member- 
ship, Program, Research, Teacher 
Welfare and Morale, Legislation. 
Selection of these points of em- 
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phasis has come about because of 
suggestions from the membership. 
We think they are well taken and 
feel that Washington can provide 
us with people well qualified to 
give help, particularly in the fields 
of research and legislation. 

The state presidents’ breakfast 
will be in charge of Edna McGuire 
Boyd. Chapter presidents will be 
under the tutelage of Ethel Mc- 
Cormick. Michigan has consented 
to be in charge of the breakfast for 
“all others.” Obviously, all three 
breakfasts are in safe hands. 

At the moment the Birthday 
Luncheon plans are tentative. The 
speaker has not been secured but 
the birthday celebration will be 
capably handled by New Jersey. 

Climax of the Conference will be 
the banquet on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The speaker for the occasion 
is Pennsylvania’s own Dr. Clara 
Cockerille. Many members from 
the Northeast region know of her 
ability. 

Maryland and the District of 
Columbia are the co-hostess states 
for this conference. The local com- 
mittee has as its chairman, Dr. 
Fern Schneider. Members of the 
committee are Ella Copes and 
Helen Cheezum of Maryland; Mrs. 
Josephine Howdershell, Evelyn 
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Bull, and Dorothy Johnson of the 
District of Columbia. Theirs will 
be the important work and our 
personal knowledge of these six 
women assures us of a smooth run- 
ning confererice. 

The conference will be housed 
in the Shoreham Hotel. A previous 
visit there with the entire commit- 
tee leads us to know that facilities 
will be adequate in every respect. 
Prices for rooms are $9.00 for sin- 
gles, $14.00 for twin bedrooms, 
$2.00 for additional roll-aways. 
The Shoreham also provides two 
bedroom suites with living room 
between for $34.00. Roll-aways can 
be put in each room, thus accom- 
modating six people for $38.00. 

Prices for fixed meals are approxi- 
mately these: breakfasts, $2.50; 
luncheon, $3.50; banquet, $5.50. 
Definite word about this will be 
given in the Newsletter where forms 
for registration will be included. 

The Shoreham advises us that it 
will not be wise to plan to reach 
Washington before Sunday after- 
noon, August 4. The Air Force will 
precede us there and every available 
space will be occupied through 
Saturday night. The hotel man- 
agement assures us there will be 
room for us Sunday night. 

Dr. Regis Louise Boyle offers 
suggestions on “Leisure to Grow 
Wise” in D.C. in the following 
article, written to summarize the 
attractions of the conference city. 

“What leisure to grow wise?” 
asks Matthew Arnold. You, con- 
ventioning Delta Kappa Gamma, 
take heed when in the Nation's 


Capitol. 

If you’re of the “know all, see 
all, hear all” school, you can best 
be satisfied in one of the five-pas- 
senger AIR-CONDITIONED tour- 
ing limousines—speedy and not too 
inflationary—to cover the “musts”. 
These would include the Capitol 
(a fifteen-minute walk-through) , 
Library of Congress (a ten-minute 
run-in), Supreme Court (the same), 
Franciscan Monastery (thirty min- 
utes to tour the catacombs and 
grottoes) . 

Then the drive would continue 
through the semi-suburban em- 
bassy sections to the Washing- 
ton Cathedral (Episcopal), White 
House (open 10 to 11:45 AM Tues- 
day through Saturday), Washing- 
ton Monument (twenty minutes 
up and down by elevator), Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln memorials, Arling- 
ton Cemetery (Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier and Lee Mansion), 
through old Alexandria to Mt. 
Vernon (one hour to inspect). 

After tasting the monumental de- 
lights, if you’re the conference-free 
or hookey-playing delegate, you 
can swallow an hour culture-wise 
at the Folger Shakespearean Li- 
brary, the “House Where Lincoln 
Died,” the FBI (tours hourly) , the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
or the Smithsonian Institution 
(museum exhibits and life-size fig- 
ures of First Ladies in Inaugural 
regalia). Art enthusiasts can choose 
the National Gallery, Corcoran, 
Freer (Oriental), Phillips, or Pan- 
American. 

Be you en route to building or 
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MARJORIE R. LONGWELL 


HILE our Founding Fathers 

were drawing up a code of 
laws in Philadelphia, one of them 
received a letter from his wife. It 
said, in part: 

My dear John, 

By the way, in the new code 
of laws I desire you would re- 
member the ladies and be more 
generous and favorable to them 
than were your ancestors. Do 
not put such unlimited power 
in the hands of husbands. Re- 
member, all men would be 
tyrants if they could. 

Your loving wife, 
Abigail 

John Adams’ whimsical answer 
contained this sentence: “Depend 
upon it, my dear wife, we men 
know better than to repeal our 
masculine systems.” 

More than a century later our 
Supreme Court decided that the 
Constitution, written by, for and 
of MEN, left women out entirely. 
In 1920, however, thanks to the 
work of Susan B. Anthony and 
others, women did obtain, through 
the nineteenth amendment, the 
constitutional right to cast a ballot. 

But even today, according to Su- 
preme Court rulings, women pos- 
sess just that ONE Constitutional 
right, and in all other respects live, 
legally, under state laws. These 


state laws, based on the old English 
Common Law of colony days, af- 
ford superior legal rights to men 
and place women at legal disad- 
vantage in property and inherit- 
ance rights, guardianship of chil- 
dren, ownership of earnings, job 
promotion, and so on. A state leg- 
islature may erase one of these laws 
from its statute books, of course; 
but erasure is not permanent. The 
next state legislature may vote to 
write it on the books again. 

The Supreme Court has many 
times decreed that our Founding 
Fathers intended to bequeath this 
legal handicap to their great, great 
great granddaughters. We are not 
certain that they did. But in any 
case, we must be careful not to do 
our Founding Fathers an injustice, 
for their world was not ours. Their 
way of life no more resembled our 
way of life than an oxcart resem- 
bles a rocket ship. 

The 1789 woman, spinning and 
weaving by candlelight, cooking at 
an open hearth, making clothes for 
all fourteen of her children, could 
scarcely read or write. Her daugh- 
ters, attending a hickory stick 
school, were not allowed to learn 
long division; that higher mathe- 
matical skill was strictly reserved 
for boys. 

Many daily needs were woman- 
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supplied in 1789, demanding her 
homage every waking hour. Did 
the family require a new blanket? 
She wove it. Did a child’s aching 
tooth needs attention? She rode him 
on horseback to a doctor and 
watched that good man turn den- 
tist by dint of a pair of pliers. Did 
a neighbor's illness demand expert 
nursing? She willingly shouldered 
this duty, too. 

Small wonder that our Founding 
Mothers, fenced in by stern tradi- 
tion, seldom took time to place 
a ladder against the wall and climb 
for a glimpse beyond. Abigail 
Adams did, of course; but her lov- 
ing husband, with amused solici- 
tude, lifted her gently down. 

To the 1789 woman, gazing out 
her curtained window at horse 
drawn carriages on cobbled streets, 
our modern world would have 
seemed more improbable than Gul- 
liver’s tallest tale. How could she 
imagine twenty-two million women 
marching each morning to salaried 
jobs outside the home? How could 
she visualize women attending col- 
leges, becoming lawyers, doctors, 
scientists? How could she know 
that women, someday, would drive 


their own cars, fly their own planes? 

Old Father Time, in exchange 
for progress, ever demands adjust- 
ments. And if, as the Supreme 
Court decrees, our Constitution has 
excluded half the population, it’s 
time it were brought up to date. 

Millions of women are working 
for a Constitutional amendment 
that would afford them 100% pro- 
tection in that great document. 
More than half the members of the 
House of Representatives and many 
United States Senators have indi- 
cated support of this proposed 
amendment, and the platforms of 
both political parties, since 1944, 
have contained an Equal Rights 
Plank. Recently, President Eisen- 
hower said: “We shall seek, as we 
promised in our Platform, to as- 
sure women everywhere in our 
land equality of rights.” 

Susan B. Anthony, in her first 
speech, said: “There is not a right 
or privilege in justice according to 
man that I would have denied 
to woman.” Well, the proposed 
amendment would establish for 
men and women equal legal rights. 
It would balance the scales. 


It is not a merit to tolerate, but 
rather a crime to be intolerate. 


—Shelley 








GEORGIANA NEWMAN 
Writes of 


DR. LOUISE WOOD SEYLER 


OR Dr. Louise Wood Seyler, 

the path of education has never 
been anything but upward. From 
a soul-trying first year in teaching, 
she has, in seven-league boots 
climbed boldly and sure-footedly 
to the crest of success as deputy 
superintendent of Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

By any measure this is an ul- 
timate in achievement whether 
gauged by salary, influence, stature 
or by the warm pride and admira- 
tion of those who have seen her 
reach such great heights. For she 
is today the No. 2 execuitive in Los 
Angeles. City Schools, outranked 
only by the man who bestowed the 
post on her, Superintendent of 
Schools Ellis A. Jarvis. As such she 
is among the highest paid women 
educators in the world. 

But there were days when this 
Sioux City, lowa, girl never 
dreamed of reaching the top but, 
instead, concentrated every fibre 
on just holding on. That was after 
attending the University of Denver, 
Occidental College and the Uni- 
‘versity of California at Los Angeles, 
and when—20 years of age—she ac- 
cepted her first teaching position 
in the Allesandro Elementary 
School. 

She was assigned to the “adjust- 
ment room,” which turned out to 
be a class of problem children from 
the second to the sixth grade, and 
which already had driven three 
teachers to the desperate length 
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of resigning. It wasn’t a warm, 
brightly - lighted, air - conditioned 
room. It was a cold tent that had 
no lights and only a pot-bellied 
stove for heat. On rainy days, when 
the sides of the tent were lowered, 
it was too dark to read. 

Such was her teething ring in 
education and she probably would 
have chucked the whole thing if it 
had not been for a surging will to 
win and a tough little boy named 
Ernie. When things neared the 
breaking point and the unruly 
class had her at wit’s end, Ernie 
would stand up and shout: 

“O.K., you kids. Shut up.” 

And for another day young 
Louise Wood found new strength 
to be in command again. 

From that lowest of low begin- 
nings, the path could only go in 
one direction — forward, Louise 
Wood Seyler transfererd to Lincoln 
High School and then to Poly- 
technic High School as a teacher 
in English and mathematics and 
then in 1936 to Polytechnic where 
she became a counselor. 

This led in 1938 to a post as 
principal at Haddon Street Ele- 
mentary School, then at Shenan- 
doah Street School and finally at 
Garthay Center Elementary School. 
In 1945 she was plucked from her 
principalship and named _ super- 
visor in charge of certificated as- 
signments, Personnel Division, Los 
Angeles City School. 

More doors continued to open 
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for her. The next was in 1946. It 
was that. of assistant superinten- 
dent, Central Elementary District, 
a position she held until August 
25, 1955 when she was named asso- 
ciate superintendent, Division of 
Instructional Services. 

This was to last little more than 
a year and on November 19, 1956 
came the crowning appointment of 
all, that of deputy superintendent 
of Los Angeles City School. Only 
one woman in Los Angeles School 
history has held a higher post and 
that was Susan B. Dorsey, the only 
woman superintendent the system 
has ever had. 

Possessed of a keen mind, Louise 
Wood graduated from high school 
at the age of 15, an experienced 
football player, by the way, as a 
member of the girls’ team in 
Omaha, Nebraska. However, she 
doesn’t approve of such early grad- 
uation simply from the standpoint 
that “it’s too young to be going to 
college.” 

Today she recalls that after 
teaching for awhile she went back 
to college and found in her ma- 
turer years she got much more out 
of it. These later studies resulted 
in the first docturate in education 
granted a woman at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

With such a record, from rain- 
soaked tent to the pinnacle of 
administration, it is no wonder 
that Louise Wood Seyler believes 
soundly in fundamentals and is a 
true champion of the 3 R’s. Her 
basic argument is this: 

“Parents have a right to expect 
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their children to have a basic foun- 
dation to become good American 
citizens.” It’s as simple as all that. 

Her contributions to curriculum 
have been many. Beyond that she 
has worked with retarded children 
and has been responsible for the 
Los Angeles program in elementary 
schools for gifted children. 

Organizations to which she be- 
longs make up a Who’s Who in Ed- 
ucation. Among them are the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, California Association of 
School Administrators, National 
Council of Administrative Women 
in Education, National Education 
Association, California Teachers 
Association, Pi Lambda Theta, 
P. E. O. and Zonta. 

It is no wonder, then, that the 
Associated Press in its annual poll 
selected her as 1956 American 
woman of the year in education. 

Delta Kappa Gamma and Xi 
Chapter at Los Angeles, particu- 
larly, can take honest pride in her 
accomplishments as one who has 
risen through the ranks spreading 
her knowledge, talents and under- 
standing so others may share and 
profit. She is a model for all, a 
lesson in success through personal 
effort. 

And she is living proof that to 
know a thing thoroughly, you must 
experience it. Or, as Emerson has 
said: 

“Every mind must know the 
whole lesson for itself—-must go 
over the whole ground. What it 
does not see, what it does not live, 
it will not know.” 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


MARGARET BOYD 


Gee months ago, one of our 
prominent church magazines 
carried a meditation titled, “Born 
to Grow Up.” Many times have I 
recalled that simple statement as 
I see our children, their emotional- 
ism, their quickness to anger, their 
refusal to think. I think to myself, 
“When will they mature?” or 
“When will they grow in wisdom 
and knowledge?” I see, too, the 
compensations, their energy, their 
enthusiasm, their exuberance; and 
I am confident that the future holds 
for them great possibilities. They 
were “born to grow up,” to reach 
that complete “whole” for which 
each has been created. 

So it is with our Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. We are a young 
organization. We -have had the 
freedom of a child, freedom to 
move—first in one direction, then 
another—freedom to explore, to 
learn. Most of us belong to pro- 
fessional organizations which al- 
ready have had a century of growth. 
At times we may have compared 
our youthful achievements with 
their mature programs. We may 
even have turned from this com- 
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parison with all the cockiness of 
the youth who knows he has done 
well. Truly we have had a glorious 
youth; we have tackled our inter- 
nal problems of organization and 
solved them, we have had heroic 
programs of service to our own 
members and to our colleagues, we 
have willed the miracle of our 
headquarters building. We can 
have proper pride in having shoul- 
dered the problems of our youth. 
Now we have come to the place 
where, perhaps, we must put away 
some of the enjoyments of yester- 
day. What do we have to put in 
their place? This may well be the 
period that marks the fusion of the 
future and the past. What is the 
“whole” which has been planned 
for us? We, too, as an organization 
have been “born to grow up.” 
This year the search to find a 
program which is strongly profes- 
sional and uniquely ours is quite 
evident. Members of the Inter- 
national Executive Board have 
written, “Give us a challenging 
program, a program worthy of the 
abilities of our own members.” 
What shall be the role of the 
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Delta Kappa Gamma Society in the 
educational issues of today: the 
shortage of qualified teachers; the 
necessary free time for teachers for 
planning; the protection of schools 
and colleges from unnecessary re- 
straints upon freedom in teaching; 
the need for deeper understanding 
and appreciation of schools; the 
education of the young, of the 
gifted, of the child with behavior 
problems; the legislation desired to 
overcome shortage of school facil- 
ities, to help each teacher be more 
effective; the protection of the 
health and security of the teacher; 
the liberalization of sick leaves; of 
special leaves for professional serv- 
ice; the need for higher standards 
for entrance into the teaching pro- 
fession; the need for teacher partici- 
pation in the formation of person- 
nel policies; the enforcement of 
professional standards; the secur- 
ing of greater equity for teachers 
under federal laws and regulations, 
including federal income tax laws; 
the need for research studies on 
instruction; the lag in getting re- 
search findings to the teacher; the 
need for developing and perfecting 
new research methods; the strength- 
ing of contacts of education with 
citizen organizations; the induction 
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of young teachers into the spirit 
groups. 

From these and other issues be- 
fore our profession, Delta Kappa 
Gamma can build a program of 
study and action that can unite us 
as nothing has ever done before. 
Many of these basic problems have 
no easy solutions, however gifted 
may be the members who work 
upon them. As we clarify the role 
of Delta Kappa Gamma with re- 
spect to them, there may emerge 
the “whole” which was envisioned 
by our Founder. 

As is true of all things worth- 
while, such a program must grow 
out of the strong convictions, the 
intense desires of our own mem- 
bers. This is our American way. 
It cannot be channeled down from 
above. What shall be the goal for 
the next five years? What shall be 
the most effective ways to achieve 
these goals? As we pull together 
the separate strands of thinking 
from New Brunswick to California, 
from Alaska to Florida, our pro- 
gram will emerge. 

It is for us to evolve a program, 
strongly professional, worthy of a 
society emerging from the splendid 
years of youth to a glorious, effec- 
tive maturity. 


I am indebted to my father for 
living, but to my teacher for living 


well. 


—Alexander of Macedon 








Variety Spices the Program 


ROGRAM building for an in- 

ternational or state conven- 
tion is not essentially different 
from developing a good series of 
chapter programs. Topics should 
be carefully selected; activities of 
standing and special committees 
should be brought into focus; all 
ideas should be presented in an in- 
teresting and varied manner with 
a minimum use of formal speeches 
and ample opportunity for large 
and/or small group participation. 

A good theme will serve to link 
topics together and develop conti- 
nuity; but it should be remem- 
bered that programs should not be 
forced into themes. Themes should 
grow from existing needs which re- 
quire attention. 

The program is the key to the 
success of the convention or chap- 
ter meeting. The results are de- 
pendent upon the manner of 
presentation as well as the ability 
and preparation of the partici- 
pants. In order to avoid boredom 
of the listeners, vary the type of 
presentation in such ways as: 


1. Panel discussion—the subject 
is developed by organized 
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conversation among partici- 
pants with a leader. 


2. Forum—the subject is present- 
ed by a speaker followed by 
questions from the audience. 


3. Symposium—presenting vari- 
ous phases of the subject by 
different speakers in brief pre- 
pared talks with one person 
to act as moderator. 


4. Interview—the subject is de- 
veloped by questions and an- 
swers between two persons. 


5. Visual methods — skits, plays, 
dramatizations, displays, dem- 
onstrations, pictures. 


Whatever methods are used, re- 
member not to overload the pro- 
gram. Advise participants how 
much time each is permitted and 
adhere to the schedule. Provide 
for group singing of Delta Kappa 
Gamma songs; offer relief from sit- 
ting too long and from prolonged 
attention to one subject. Keep the 
tempo of program lively so that 
your members will want to attend 
the next meeting. 
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Discussion Ti echniques— 


An Exploration 


ALIDA (NIPPY) PARKER 
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NE measure of real maturity 
is the courage to experiment 
with new ideas and techniques. 
“How can we bring real life and 
active participation into a large 
Convention meeting?” “How can 
we move away from the passive 
audience-speaker situation?” How 
often are we faced with this prob- 
lem of program-planning! So it 
was in preparing for the first large 
group meeting of the National 
Delta Kappa Gamma Convention 
at New Orleans last summer. 
What were the ingredients of 
this situation? The meeting was 
composed of a large number of 
comparative strangers from every 
part of the country, feeling some- 
what stiff and formal—in no respect 
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“Years of the unperformed! 
Your horizon rises.” 


eeeee 


a “group” as yet. How does an as- 
sembly of persons become a group? 
The individuals need (1) to feel 
the warmth and release that come 
from at least a slight acquaintance 
with those with whom they are sit- 
ting; (2) to feel impelled by some 
central purpose; (3) to feel per- 
sonal responsibility in participat- 
ing in the on-goingness of the 
meeting. The “feeling” level of 
the situation is of great impor- 
tance. Real thinking-action results 
when people become actually in- 
volved. This was a meeting for the 
sharing of feelings and ideas, not 
for listening to an analysis by ex- 
perts, valuable as that might be in 
another circumstance. 

Who, then, should compose the 
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panel for such a meeting? The 
chief requisites were a warm, out- 
going nature, an alertness to pick 
up cues of thinking, and a famili- 
arity with the subject under con- 
sideration. 

The subject in this case was 
“Exploring Our Potentialities in 
Legislation and Teacher Welfare,” 
which by its very nature had many 
ramifications. The first word in the 
topic was actually the key. There 
was no pressure to come up with 
definite answers; this aspect was 
handled in a meeting later in the 
week. An appropriate sub-title 
might well have been “Exploring 
the potentialities in large-group 
discussion techniques.” 

The seven panel members had 
been selected from all parts of the 
country—by mail—so, as with any 
panel, a few hours together was 
important for getting acquainted, 
sharing ideas, and becoming famil- 
iar with one another’s personali- 
ties. We decided that each panelist 
would be stationed during the 
major portion of the meeting at 
one of the mikes located at strate- 
gic spots throughout the room. 

The program time, approximate- 
ly an hour and a half, was divided 
into several sections. The chairman 
of the meeting spent the first few 
minutes trying to get the assembly, 
numbering more than twelve hun- 
dred, prepared to participate; to 
break down some of the prelimi- 
nary barriers to good communica- 
tion. After mentioning the devel- 
opment of a wide acquaintanceship 
as one attribute of a good conven- 
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tion member, she asked each per- 
son to introduce herself to at least 
two people sitting near her whom 
she did not already know. The re- 
sulting hubbub actually raised the 
level of warmth and ease by several 
degrees! 

Citing some of the progress that 
women in careers had attained in 
the last century and some of the 
blind spots still obtaining, the 
chairman provided some general 
background on the subject for dis- 
cussion. To avoid centering too 
much attention on negative aspects 
of the question, a small group pre- 
sented a two-minute skit, pointing 
up in a humorous vein some pre- 
vailing attitudes in chapters to- 
ward legislation as a part of the 
program: “It’s so dull!” “It’s so 
hard to understand!” “A speaker 
on hair styling would be so much 
more interesting!” 

One wise caution at this point 
to anyone attempting a large group 
meeting: check every detail of 
sound equipment, seating arrange- 
ment, and properties; then—most 
important—don’t be thrown off 
base when, after careful work on 
everyone’s part, the equipment 
doesn’t function as planned. In- 
terestingly enough, one evidence 
that an audience is becoming a 
“group” with a certain esprit de 
corps is that it takes such difficul- 
ties in stride and is sympathetically 
understanding. 

Next it was the group’s turn. 
The chairman posed the question 
“What are the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society’s responsibilities in 
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teacher welfare, discrimination 
against women educators, and leg- 
islation?” and asked people to visit 
together for ten minutes exchang- 
ing ideas. The grouping was com- 
pletely casual, consisting of those 
four or five persons who could 
comfortably hear one another. 
Everyone set to work with right 
good will, and ideas flowed freely. 
During this time the panel mem- 
bers roamed about within the area 
near their mikes, getting the gen- 
eral drift of conversation and spot- 
ting individuals who might wish to 
make comments later. 

After ten or fifteen minutes the 
chairman called the group back to- 
gether again and asked the panel 
members for contributions from 
their sections. 

The response was spontaneous 
and enthusiastic. Each mike was 
numbered and there followed a 
lively interchange among them: 
“Nippy, we have a comment at 
Mike 5.” Then came a brief intro- 
duction of the speaker by the panel- 
ist and a short statement from her 
group, followed by “At Mike 7 we 
have a different point of view to 
express,” and “Mike 3 would like 
to underline that last point.” 
Meanwhile, as ideas came from 
one mike after another, a recorder 
jotted on a blackboard the large 
areas being touched upon. After a 
half hour or more, with ideas still 
coming fast, the chairman called 
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the panelists forward for a final 


summation of perhaps ten minutes. 

What are the values of such a 
technique? The avowed purpose 
of the meeting was to raise ques- 
tions, not to give final answers. 
Ideas brought to the top of peo- 
ple’s minds by the many varied 
viewpoints represented could be 
discussed at leisure throughout the 
remaining convention period. The 
permissive atmosphere encouraged 
every member present to partici- 
pate—and a person becomes some- 
what involved in a meeting even 
by so simple a matter as exchang- 
ing names with her neighbor. The 
panelists in this type of meeting 
play not the role of authorities but 
of facilitators, to help the group 
express its own ideas. 

A similar technique might well 
be used in state conventions, adapt- 
ed to fit the particular situation. 
A frequent change of pace — the 
warm - up, get - acquainted period, 
skit, discussion, sharing, summary— 
keeps the meeting lively and stim- 
ulating and puts responsibility up- 
on the group to make it a success. 
We have, then, not an audience— 
but a participating, functioning 
committee-of-the-whole, even 
though it’s a whole twelve hun- 
dred! 

Experimenting with ways of 
working together effectively will 
surely help new horizons rise in 
Delta Kappa Gamma meetings. 








GRASS ROOTS CONCLAVE 


CAROLYN WONES 


AX group, large or small, which 
has a constructive program, 
has need for members to think to- 
gether. There are many ways in 
which this opportunity may be 
given. Reports with logical and 
well-phrased conclusions may rep- 
resent the thinking of a small 
group or a committee. A report 
may stir the total group to action. 
The speaker may stimulate group 
thinking about a problem and ac- 
tion may result. Directives from 
“higher ups” may focus attention 
on problems and suggest action. In 
each of these cases the problem is 
presented by an individual or in- 
dividuals apart from the larger 
group. 

Let us consider the type of pro- 
cedure in which the problems 
come from the larger group itself. 
Such a procedure developed a tech- 
nique which has gained recogni- 
tion recently. The worth of the 
individual contribution is most 
significant in this new technique, a 
technique that always has been 
used in the small groups. Adapta- 
tion to the large group, however, 
involves the use of different proce- 
dures. Leadership, physical setting, 
and time allotment are all of im- 
portance in the development of 
this technique, an old one in some 
particulars, but new in that great 
numbers of persons may partici- 
pate. 


An example of this procedure 
comes to mind to those of us who 
attended the national convention 
of The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety last August in New Orleans. 
The more than one thousand at- 
tending the convention partici- 
pated in a “Grass Roots Conclave,” 
a name which, in itself, implies the 
involvement of individual mem- 
bers. This Conclave was one of 
several meetings, each different in 
technique, in which consideration 
was given to the problems and pro- 
gram of work of our Society. 

That such a session may not be 
just another meeting for discus- 
sion, thorough preparation must 
be made. Leadership should be 
vested in an individual well 
grounded in the techniques of 
group dynamics and familiar with 
the areas of discussion. Perhaps 
even more important, the leader 
should want to discover the think- 
ing of the group. When a large 
group is involved, more than one 
person should assist the leader; 
such individuals may be designated 
as “helpers”. This small group in 
which direction is placed should 
think together before involving 
themselves in the larger group. 
Again let us use the Conclave in 
New Orleans as an example. The 
leadership was vested in an indi- 
vidual well qualified both by in- 
terest and experience in the prob- 
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lems of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society and with experience in 
working with large groups—our re- 
tiring national executive secretary. 
Her helpers were five national 
committee chairmen: scholarship, 
membership, program, selective re- 
cruitment, pioneer women, and 
publicity. The leader briefed her 
helpers through correspondence as 
to the general procedures and sug- 
gested problem areas that might be 
explored. A sizeable block of time 
was set aside for these persons in 
New Orleans. for a preliminary 
meeting to think and plan to- 
gether. 

Because smaller groups need to 
be designated where some conclu- 
sions may be reached, some plan 
should be devised to set up these 
groups. Giving out numbers to 
members at the door with placards 
to designate sections in which they 
meet is one possibility. This meth- 
od was used in New Orleans. Such 








a device has an advantage over 
arbitrary division in an auditorium 
or any meeting place in that it 
tends to mix the membership of 
the group. 

The helpers become leaders of 
these groups. Once again we note 
the procedures as followed at the 
national convention. Each helper 
has the use of a hand microphone 
and the movement from one area 
to another seems natural because 
of the need to make the micro- 
phone available to members. The 
use of the microphones is a very 
important part of a “Grass Roots 
Conclave”. Failure to hear destroys 
interest and makes individual par- 
ticipation unsatisfactory. The help- 
er senses when someone is about 
ready to enter the discussion. She 
recognizes the hesitant person and 
secures the attention of the leader 
when she finds members ready to 
speak. 

The leader, acting as chairman, 
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prepares the group for participa- 
tion by identifying the general 
areas under discussion. After mak- 
ing clear the purpose of the meet- 
ing, she explains the procedures, 
describes the role of her helpers, 
and sets the time limit. While she 
depends upon her helpers to secure 
participants, she is largely respon- 
sible for continuity and transition 
from one area to another. 

A final and very significant step 
is that of summarizing. Recom- 
mendations requiring group action 
may be the result. It is at this 
point that the somewhat smaller 
groups are identified as such. The 
helper may be the leader within 
the smaller group or the group 


may choose someone else to act as" 


chairman for the discussion. The 
findings of this small group based 
upon presentations from the group 
or in relation to comments from 
other groups are presented to the 
total group and submitted in writ- 
ing to the leader of the Conclave. 

If problems and possible solu- 
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tions are to come from the group, 
sufficient time allotment must be 
given. An examination of the pro- 
gram of our national convention 
shows that an entire morning was 
set aside for the Conclave. Time 
to think is essential. 

The units of our Society, the in- 
dividual chapter, regions within a 
state, and state organizations, 
would find this type of procedure 
beneficial, providing as it does a 
means of involving the individual 
members in the identification of 
problems as well as suggestion for 
solutions. Such a discussion method 
is not intended to be a substitute 
for the work of individual commit- 
tees nor will it take the place of 
reports made to the above men- 
tioned units. On the other hand, 
this procedure could be used as a 
spring board for more effective 
committee work. Where members 
of our Society take leadership in 
identifying problems in civic and 
professional groups, this technique 
might be used. 


He is to be educated not because 
he is to make shoes, nails and pins, 
but because he is a man. 


—Channing 


OR: BLANTON cis‘ a sedivonss' ib ooleesastinss 


DR. FREDERICK EBY 


A GREAT soul and a unique 
opportunity met when Annie 
Webb Blanton was elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1918, the first woman to 
break the female political barrier. 
By experience, training and capa- 
bilities for leadership she qualified 
admirably for the post. 

Educated in Houston and in La- 
Grange, which had one of the best 
small-town high schools of the 
State, she boldly marched forth at 
the age of seventeen to challenge 
her first experience at administer- 
ing and teaching a country, one- 
teacher school. Next year she 
moved to Austin and taught in the 
grades. 

Soon she joined that large and 
heroic procession of those who 
taught and, by slowly accumulat- 
ing courses, acquired a college de- 
gree. Miss Blanton was enrolled 
in the University for five years as 
a special student without credit 
for the courses before she was per- 
mitted to enter the junior year as 
a regular candidate for degree. She 
entered in 1899 and was graduated 
in 1901. Only an _ indomitable 
spirit is capable of such determi- 
nation. After a year of teaching in 
the Austin High School, she was 
appointed associate professor of 
English at the new State Normal 
at Denton, Texas. This experi- 
ence for many years greatly broad- 
ened and deepened her prepara- 
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tion for the highest service anyone 
can render one’s native land. 

The second decade of our cen- 
tury was an explosive era that saw 
many a smouldering cause catch 
fire. Education in Texas was one 
of these emergent causes that broke 
out on every side. The junior high 
was born, and the junior college 
was reborn. The subnormal Nor- 
mal Institutes became Teachers 
Colleges. Shirt-sleeved Governor 
Jim Ferguson gave the rural schools 
the greatest shot in the arm they 
ever received. The University of 
Texas began to be a “University of 
the first class” by adding the Grad- 
uate School. 

One of the most far-reverberat- 
ing causes of all the ages was the 
emergence of women into public 
life in a great fashion. The women 
of the United States played a prom- 
inent role in the war. Suffrage was 
just around the corner. Their 
minds were now trained and ready 
for action in ‘political life. Such 
was the setting. But who among 
them would be the first to essay a 
stellar, elective office? In 1916, Miss 
Blanton stepped into the limelight 
as the first woman to be elected 
President of the State Teachers As- 
sociation. Talk of women running 
for state public office grew in vol- 
ume. The stage was set for some 
woman, and Miss Blanton was per- 
suaded to run for the State Super- 
intendency and won in the Novem- 
ber election, 1918. 
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The time was charged with sur- 
prises. The colossal World War 
was over suddenly—won by The 
Spirit of America. The United 
States was now the richest and most 
potent people on earth. 

Miss Blanton took office just two 
months after the last shot was fired. 
She was immediately confronted 
with strange and feverish condi- 
tions. The rush to get back to 
peace was hectic. The rural schools 
needed 2000 teachers at once. The 
same election that swept her into 
office adopted an amendment to 
the constitution authorizing free 
textbooks for all children in the 
public schools. This was a new 
venture. Picture the task of setting 
up the machinery to purchase mil- 
lions of texts and send them over 
a state the size of Texas with 
its thousands of small and large 
schools. No pattern existed to offer 
help. 

The Independent school districts 
were suffering acutely from the 
hard restrictions on local taxation 
imposed by the reactionary Con- 
stitution of 1876. The need for 
new buildings, more and better 
teachers and advanced work were 
uppermost. To overcome this dire 
condition, Superintendent Blanton 
organized THE BETTER 
SCHOOLS CAMPAIGN to pass 
another Constitutional amendment 
releasing the Independent Districts 
from the restrictions as to taxation. 
The teachers of Texas raised a 
fund of $50,000 for the campaign 
which passed with a whopping ma- 


jority. “By this vote,” she declared, 
“all constitutional limits on the 
rate of tax which any school dis- 
trict may vote for the support of its 
schools was removed and the shack- 
les were struck from the public 
school system of the state.” That, I 
believe, was her most abiding con- 
tribution. 

Miss Blanton’s intimate under- 
standing of the needs of rural 
schools was a great advantage. She 
threw her efforts into the move- 
ment for consolidation, for higher 
standards of certification, and a 
number of other measures of re- 
form too many to mention. 

Midway in her administration 
the higher institutions became the 
objects of chief concern. The legis- 
lature appointed a Commission of 
leading educators. After some pre- 
liminary discussion the Commis- 
sion decided, in harmony with the 
recommendation of Superintendent 
Blanton, that the elementary and 
high schools of Texas are the foun- 
dation of the entire educational 
structure. The result was the first 
School Survey, which was conduct- 
ed in 1923. 

Miss Blanton made many recom- 
mendations to the legislature which 
found fulfillment in later days and 
some of the best of them still await 
acceptance. 

In fidelity to all duties, in success 
in handling new problems, in 
pointing out further steps of im- 
provement, this pioneer woman 
administrator stands today without 
a superior in Texas educational 
history. 









DR. BLANTON cs a leader and organizer 


DR. B. F. PITTINGER 


O one who knew Annie Webb 
Blanton would question that 
she was a distinguished leader. The 
records to demonstrate that fact 
persist today although her vigorous 
activities ended nearly twenty years 
ago. The achievements of her lead- 
ership will endure for generations. 
She left her lasting marks upon the 
North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, upon the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education, upon the 
University of Texas (especially its 
College of Education), and upon 
the professionalization through as- 
sociation of the women educators 
of Texas and the nation. She was 
a great organizer; of that there can 
be no doubt. But if her character 
had not included other and more 
impressive abilities than that, I 
doubt that we should be holding 
this service in her honor today; and 
I am quite sure that this beautiful 
building erected to house and in- 
spire thousands of the most capable 
young women of this State would 
bear a different name. 

What was the secret of Dr. Blan- 
ton’s ability to “win friends and 
influence people?” She was not a 
showy person; not a great orator, 
or hand-shaker, or back-slapper, 
nor an obvious seeker for popular 
favor. Rather, she was dignified 
and usually reserved. Many people, 
before they had come to know her 
well, thought her rather cold. Ef- 





fusiveness was not in her character. 
Her ability to win the confidence 
and, ultimately, the devotion of 
her associates was not based on 
superficial things. It rested upon 
a more solid foundation. 

Of the many qualities that were 
the real roots of her power, we 
can mention only a few. Her un- 
flagging industry and her ability to 
evaluate people must be under- 
scored in passing. But I think that 
her place of leadership among her 
associates, who numbered into the 
thousands and who resided in all 
parts of the country, was achieved 
mainly by her truly fine mind, by 
her often tested and never flinch- 
ing courage, and by her unswerv- 
ing loyalty to her ideals and her 
friends. There was no fickleness 
about her. She was a person who 
could be depended upon, to an un- 
usual degree, to be right and fair 
in her judgments, to meet all ob- 
stacles patiently and courageously, 
and to endure to the end for the 
goals and with the people that held 
her confidence. She achieved lead- 
ership because she was trustworthy. 

I doubt that Dr. Blanton would 
have claimed to be a great scholar, 
but she possessed a mind that 
would have shone brilliantly in the 
field of scholarship, had she chosen 
to direct it that way. One evidence 
of the clarity and balance of her 
mind is the fact that, while she held 
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and clung to well-thought-out opin- 
ions on most professional and pub- 
lic issues, she devoted her energies 
to the active promotion of relatively 
few causes, which were carefully 
chosen to be within the scope of 
her talents. Her enthusiasms were 
not like a prairie fire, sweeping off 
in many directions. They were 
specialized, intense, and constant; 
and they always brought to a boil 
the few kettles under which they 
were ignited. 

Dr. Blanton’s stamina and cour- 
age were severely tested during her 
career in public life. The position 
of Superintendent or Commissioner 
of Education in this State has never 
been an easy one. Many decisions 
must be made in that office which 
are more or less unpopular. Every 
incumbent has had his share of 
critics and has left the office with 
many enemies. Frequently the most 
virulent opposition came from 
educators, especially when decisions 
affected certification or salaries. 

As the first woman to occupy this 
or any other important State office, 
Superintendent Blanton received 
far more than her fair share of 
criticism and back-biting, especially 
during her first years of service. 
Most of it she ignored; the rest she 
met boldly and, for the most part, 
patiently; although I can recall 
occasions when she was not exactly 
serene. She proved then, for all 
time and to all who knew her, that 
she was completely dependable 
when under fire. 


Her loyalty to causes and people 
was, perhaps, an expression of her 
brave determination; and certainly 
in none of her relations was she 
more unswerving. She could be 
equally implacable toward ideas 
and people that she disliked. But 
it is the positive aspect of her loy- 
alties that concerns us here, for it 
was this aspect that attracted and 
held her associates and converted 
them into staunch and loyal sup- 
porters. 

We must observe the wide scope 
of this unusual woman’s loyalties. 
She was loyal to her sex, to her 
state and country, to her religious 
faith, to her standards of life and 
human relations, to her profession, 
to her friends and associates, and 
to the institution that employed 
her. Above all, she was loyal to her 
best self. Because she was unswerv- 
ing, at times she may have seemed 
inflexible; but I think that her 
reputation for complete depend- 
ability far outweighed this fault. 

Of course, keen insight, courage, 
and loyalty are not exceptionally 
rare virtues; and rather frequently 
they are found together in the same 
person. In Dr. Blanton’s case, how- 
ever, they were exceptionally strong 
and dominant. Together with her 
tireless industry and her ability to 
discover and adapt herself to the 
strengths and weaknesses of people, 
these qualities were, I think, the 
mainspring of her success as a dis- 
tinguished leader. 





THE PIONEER FIGURINES 
Tha Edit 


E ier proposal to study the lives 
and work of pioneer women 
educators was made in 1934 when 
the National President, Miss Norma 
Smith (who later became Mrs. 
John Bristow) requested each state 
to bring to the National Conven- 
tion in Hot Springs, Arkansas, a 
doll dressed to represent a pioneer 
teacher of the respective state. 














As each doll was presented by 
the state president to the Society, 
an account of the life and achieve- 
ments of the outstanding, pioneer 
educator was given. The program 
proved to be so fascinating that 
the Convention adopted the study 
of early leaders as a part of the 
work for the succeeding year. Pre- 
sentation programs and doll exhib- 
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its became popular and regular 
features of the annual national 
conventions of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

This research project was dis- 
tinctive, for no other national or- 
ganization had engaged in it. In 
many states the project engendered 
interest in early educational prac- 
tices and development; it fostered 
publication of his- 
torical data and 
precipitated events 
at which pioneers 
were extolled. 

The movement, 
however, met with 
some rebuffs. 
There were those 
Delta Kappa Gam- 
mas who openly 
sneered at the dolls 
and scoffed at the 
“childish project.” 
Companion spirits 
were embarrassed 
' by the wide range 
in the quality of 
the figurines which, 
they said, resulted 
in an incongruous assortment of 
questionable value. One member 
related that relatives of a pioneer 
teacher had objected to having the 
revered ancestor represented by a 
reproductiton. 

But there were also ardent advo- 
cates of the continuation of the 
project. One person explained 
that the relatives of her pioneer 
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were so flattered by the recognition 
that they had lent pictures and 
garments of their kinswomen to 
assist with the figurine. Another 
member pointed out that collect- 
ing dolls which represent historic 
characters had been a time-hon- 
ored practice engaged in by the 
great and near-great. 

From this vigorous discussion at 
the Washington D. C. Convention, 
it was evident that the reproduc- 
tions—whether they were termed 
dolls, figurines or (facetiously) 
“figurettes” — were dear to many 
Delta Kappa Gammas. The prepa- 
ration of replicas of famous wom- 
en educators continued enthusias- 
tically, for the most part. 

For nearly a decade state organ- 
izations took pride in their con- 
tributions toward the project. The 
collection reflected valuable study 
as members recorded the achieve- 
ments of noteworthy women, be- 
loved in the nation, states, and 
communities but hitherto unsung 
in educational literature. 

The national Society received 
each new figurine with delight and 
satisfaction. It set up require- 
ments as to the type of person 
worthy of the honor. In a few in- 
stances two states claimed the same 
pioneer. There were, therefore, 
two replicas of that distinguished 
educator. Unfortunately, no stand- 
ards were established as to size, 
style, or artistry to guarantee unity 
in a permanent grouping. 

Many figurines exemplified in- 
genuity and skill. There was the 
pioneer lady who sat erect in the 


phaeton drawn by a prancing, 
white horse. One teacher rode a 
bicycle; another was astride her 
horse. Thus was represented not 
only the intrepid educator but her 
customary mode of transportation 
to school. 

Not until 1944 was there an at- 
tempt to regulate the size or type 
of the miniature. Then the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Specifica- 
tions for Figurines stated a prefer- 
ence for a figurine in a standing 
position whose height would be 18 
inches (minimum acceptable, 12 
inches; maximum, 24 inches). 

As long as the collection of 153 
figurines was being displayed an- 
nually at national conventions, the 
“Doll Committee” served as the 
‘“*‘Renovation Committee’’. 
Equipped with needle, thread, glue, 
pins and paint, Delta Kappa Gam- 
mas made minor repairs and 
pressed tiny dresses as they un- 
packed the nine, large trunks 
which had been expressed from 
Austin. 

Dr. Annie Webb Blanton, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Founder, 
was exceptionally meticulous in 
wrapping and unwrapping each 
article. She watched that the tiny 
card, which bore the name of the 
pioneer and the state from whence 
it came, was securely fastened to 
the front of each skirt. She tucked 
beneath the dress a_ historical 
sketch setting forth the pioneer’s 
record. 

After each convention, Dr. Blan- 
ton, with loving care, repacked 
each trunk, labeling its contents in 
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systematic order. The complete 
collection was last displayed at the 
National Convention in St. Louis, 
1942. Only then did Dr. Blanton 
permit others (who were inexpe- 
rienced in the delicate task) to as- 
sist with the repacking. When the 
trunks were opened more than 
nine years later, some breakage was 
discovered. 

“Inspiration through the many 
colorful biographical sketches 
given in connection with the 
presentation of the annual dona- 
tion of figurines vied in interest 
with the figures themselves. The 
new ‘pioneers’ were skillfully 
displayed on a miniature stage 
with a clever lighting effect 
which revealed their attractive- 
ness. Some indeed were real 
works of art.” 

Such was the description of the 
last exhibition of the entire collec- 
tion. In some respects the project 
was nearing its climax. Gradually, 
the emphasis would be shifting to- 
ward written biographical research, 
carefully annotated and docu- 
mented. 

During the war years which fol- 
lowed, no national conventions 
could be held. The figurines now 
reposed in the trunks stored in 
part of Dr. Blanton’s office in the 
Littlefield Building. In 1946 they 
were placed in storage. 

The Committee on Figurines, 
reporting to the National Conven- 
tion in Dallas, 1950, recommended 
(in part) “that a competent per- 
son (not a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma) should be employed, if 
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necessary, to select from the total 
collection of figurines those which 
would be suitable for an artistic 
and worthy exhibit at headquar- 
ters.” Their report concluded: 
“We hope that the recom- 
mendation to return some of the 
figurines to the states is under- 
stood as a problem of group dis- 
play and that it, in no way, re- 
flects on the merit of the teach- 
ers who have been honored and 
whose inspiring histories are 
priceless archives of the national 
organization.” 

During the biennium (1950-52) 
the newly appointed Committee on 
Figurines sought to carry out the 
mandates of the Convention. The 
nine trunks were brought from 
storage to the small headquarters 
building at 1309 Brazos Street. The 
services of Kelly Fearing, associate 
professor of art at the University 
of Texas, were secured. Under his 
direction standards for evaluation 
were determined and 27 figurines 
suitable for a homogeneous group- 
ing were chosen. No funds having 
been voted for the return of the 
others, they were repacked. And 
since there was insufficient space 
at headquarters for display cases, 
the 27 were also placed in storage. 
But an important step had been 
taken. 

At the National Convention in 
Chicago, 1952, the Executive Board 
voted that the figurines which 
were not to be permanently ex- 
hibited should be returned to the 
donors if the state organizations so 
desired and if they would be re- 
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sponsible for transportation costs. 
The Board set January 1, 1953 as 
the final date for requests for the 
return of the replicas. According- 
ly, early in March, 1953, the 126 
figurines were packaged by the 
Roberdeau Storage Company and 
expressed to the respective states. 

Many of these cherished remind- 
ers of the past now stand in school 
and state museums where they fill 
niches in history which would 
have remained vacant except for 
the painstaking interest of devoted 
Delta Kappa Gammas in that state. 
The project has gained in stature 
and significance. 

One of the important considera- 
tions of the Building Committee 
when they first sketched plans for 
the new international offices was 
provision for attractive display 
cases for the permanent collection. 


Today along the walnut panelled 
corridor are well lighted, glass cab- 
inets which contain the historic 
figurines—mute but forceful evi- 
dence of the first national project 
of the Delta Kappa Gamma Soci- 
ety. Visitors young and old, mem- 
bers and non-members delight in 
closely observing each reproduc- 
tion—accurately scaled and precise- 
ly detailed. 

Here the figurines will continue, 
over the long years ahead, to re- 
mind the observer of the past. 
Although the exhibit is a memo- 
rial to the pioneers, it is also a 
reminder of the tremendous vol- 
umns of biographical research and 
the recognition of women educa- 
tors inspired by the pioneer figur- 
ine project throughout the United 
States. 





VALUES OF RESEARCH ON PIONEER 
WOMEN EDUCATORS 


RUTH M. 


AX of our Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma members who are work- 
ing or have worked with studies 
pertaining to Pioneer Women in 
Education are helping implement 
our Society’s purpose to honor 
women who have given distinctive 
service in any field of education. 
Our members who do year-after- 
year work on the biographical 
studies (the acquiring of data and 
the writing of more and more 
sketches) and those who work 
with the collections of sketches in 
the state and international files 
very easily realize that these 
sketches emphasize need for the 
elimination of unjust discrimina- 
tion against women in educational 
positions, need for legislation in 
the interests of women educators, 
need for a teacher welfare program 
that continuously will improve 
economic, social, and political sta- 
tus of women, need for scholar- 
ships to aid women teachers in 
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graduate and professional studies. 
And so this considerable group of 
Delta Kappa Gamma members can 
nicely appreciate that the Pioneer 
Women studies show a spiritual 
fellowship among women educa- 
tors, and that women have func- 
tioned, and do and will function 
significantly in community, na- 
tional, and world living. 

Consequently those of us who 
are Pioneer-Women-studies enthu- 
siasts, who see the constructive con- 
tinuity women have helped to give 
to educational procedures and pol- 
icies, solicit interest and work from 
many more Delta Kappa Gamma 
members. State Pioneer Women 
chairmen welcome enthusiastic 
chapter committees and chairmen. 
Chapter chairmen want aid and 
supervision from state chairmen. 
The international committee wants 
to serve both as fully and as effec- 
tively as possible. Chapter chair- 
men and committees need the help 
of many chapter members. 
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The educational value of the 
Pioneer Women studies is many 
fold. Knowledge gained by chap- 
ter committees concerning pioneer 
work in their geographical areas 
makes for worthwhile chapter pro- 
grams. This information probably 
can also be used by Delta Kappa 
Gamma members both for other 
community organizations’ programs 
and for attractive feature articles 
in community publications. 


Some states are dramatizing for 
state luncheon or banquet pro- 
grams the activities of some of their 
pioneers. Some of these convention 
programs have been used in teach- 
er recruitment work. Some states 
have been successful in having 
biographical articles accepted for 
state educational (Connecticut) 
and state historical association 
(Michigan—that story at a later 
date) publications. Some states (the 
number is becoming impressive) 
have book and brochure publica- 
tions. Books tend to be collections 
of biographies but with chapters 
about early schools added. 

There are quite a number of at- 
tractive and inspiring individual- 
biography publications. The most 
recent of these is the study made 
by Delta chapter, Wisconsin, of 
Dorothy Caroline Enderis, The 
Lady of the Lighted Schoolhouses, 
which made its first sales appear- 
ance to all our states at the Pioneer 
Women exhibit at the New Or- 
leans convention. And there are 
several other states (for example, 
New York, Indiana) with recently- 


completed studies that are suitable 
for individual - biography publica- 
tion. All. this (and it is only a 
small part of the whole story) is 
letting Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers and others learn of the fasci- 
nating, picturesque, and difficult 
but significant part women have 
had and are having in educational 
achievement. 


During this DeltaKappa Gamma 
biennium (during the first year of 
it, preferably) one of several Pio- 
neer Women tasks I want to com- 
plete is the compiling of a bibliog- 
raphy of published studies written 
by Delta Kappa Gamma members 
concerning Pioneer Women in 
Education. It will be a longer list 
than most persons might expect. It 
must include current publications— 
the local community ones, as well 
as those known in state and nation. 
I have at hand a part of the infor- 
mation needed, but I must have 
additional information that only 
chapter committees can supply. I 
need more data about articles pub- 
lished in state education associa- 
tion bulletins. I have on file some 
such bulletins and some articles 
clipped from others. But I find in 
annual reports of state chairmen 
indication of some published arti- 
cles of which I do not have either 
exact records or copies. 

At present J am studying the re- 
ports of state chairmen that cover 
a period of eight to ten years. I 
am abstracting and summarizing 
the reports of each state, so that 
the ever-increasing bulk of annual 
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reports can be discarded entirely 
or be very greatly reduced. Be- 
cause of this study I shall soon be 
able to ask various state chairmen 
for specific aid. The Pioneer 
Women bibliography, if its entries 
are annotated briefly, ought in it- 
self to be an interesting Bulletin 
article. 

Several of the members of the 
1956-58 international committee on 
Pioneer Women in Education are 
going to be able to help with the 
1957 regional conference pro- 
grams — speaking or discussion 
groups. The international com- 


mittee, individually and as a com- 
mittee, want to help implement the 
entire Delta Kappa Gamma pro- 
gram—international, regional, state, 
and chapter. We are certain that 
a suitable share of Delta Kappa 
Gamma interest and energy ex- 
pended on studies of pioneer ac- 
tivities will result not only in add- 
ed appreciation and understanding 
of earlier educational experience, 
but also in a more vital. awareness 
of present and future pioneering 
that is needed in educational 
things, pioneering, much of which 
can be done by women. 








Minnesota Explores the Economic and Social 
Status of Retired Women Teachers 


JEANETTE A. FAIR 


ONCERN for the recruiting of 

future teachers continues to 
compel many retired teachers to 
express the satisfaction that is de- 
rived from a dedicated life. One 
said, “By all means, I advise tal- 
ented young people to take up 
teaching”; another, “I have had 
great enjoyment and satisfaction in 
being able to serve as a teacher”; 
a third, “I loved teaching, and 
hope every retired teacher can be 
as contented, interested, and happy 
as I am”; and “Teaching is not 
easy, but it is rewarding!” 

These comments were volun- 
teered in answer to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Research Commit- 
tee composed of Dr. Ellen Frogner, 
Misses Evelyn Berg, Anne Brezler, 
Ruth Gilland and Jeanette A. Fair 
(chairman). Financed by the state 
organization during the presidency 
of Mrs. Ivy Boyd, the survey fol- 
lowed the pattern set by Indiana 
Delta Kappa Gammas in 1955. 

Nine hundred ninety copies of 
the Indiana questionnaire were 
sent out. Of these, 480 were re- 
turned. This represents a return of 
48.5% of the number mailed. Of 
this group only 418 or 42.2% could 
be used for final tabulation. 

From the usable replies we found 
that 4 teachers began teaching 
prior to 1890 and 53 before 1900. 
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The largest number which ranged 
from 1900 to 1909 was 226, while 
131 began teaching between 1910 
and 1919. The remaining small 
group began after 1920. Although 
the group was well distributed ac- 
cording to retirement laws, it was 
significant to note that 24.4% re- 
tired under laws granting mini- 
mum pensions that are entirely in- 
adequate today. 

A brief summary of the findings 
are: 

(1) Marital status: 75.8% are 
single, 12% are married, and 12% 
are either widowed or divorced. 
Of the group of married teachers, 
34% reported their husbands em- 
ployed and 45% retired. 

(2) The median years taught 
was 36. 

(3) Sixty-three percent are re- 
ceiving maximum benefits, and 5% 
were not certain. Many teachers 
who retired under the earlier laws 
commented that they were not re- 
ceiving amounts sufficient to live 
on. 
(4) The average number of 
sources of income, other than in- 
vestments, was 1.4 sources. In- 
surance annuities accounted for 
64.1%; investments, 58.1%; royal- 
ties, 2.1%; and inherited property, 
18.9%. A small number, 8%, are 
employed full time. 
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(5) Homes were owned by 
57.4% of the 240 individuals re- 
porting. A small number, 37, were 
part owners. Those living with 
relatives and friends numbered 
16.8%. Only a small number, 1.4%, 
lived in church or fraternal homes, 
while 5.7% lived in other types 
such as hotels, women’s clubs, dor- 
mitories. A definite financial re- 
sponsibility toward the home in 
which they lived was reported by 
54.5%. 

(6) Life insurance was carried 
by 44.5%. It was heartening to 
note that the protection of health 
or accident insurance was carried 
by 85.2%. 

(7) The highest percentage of 
membership in any group was that 
given for church membership, 
namely 85.9%. In addition 81.38% 
membership was indicated in other 
religious groups such as: church 
guilds, missionary groups, church 
councils, church affiliated hospital 
guilds, Sunday school. 

(8) There is practically no com- 
munity, service, or fraternal group 
not represented in its membership 
by retired teachers. In fact, 140 
different types of such groups were 
listed with 361 participants. 

(9) There was a wide spreaed of 
interests in activities for personal 
pleasure. These included such or- 
ganizations as literary, music, and 
lecture clubs which claimed 140 
members. Others were such organ- 
izations as garden club, pen club, 
tourist club, over ‘60’ club, danc- 
ing club, and birthday club. 

(10) It should be of significance 
to those entering the teaching pro- 


fession that even after retirement 
65.7% maintained their member- 
ship in the state educational asso- 
ciation, 31% in the national edu- 
cational association, and 20% in 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

In making comparisons with the 
Indiana study, we feel that much 
more needs to be done concerning 
economic security for the teaching 
profession. Participation in the 
questionnaire, together with ap- 
pended comments on replies, indi- 
cated concern for incoming teach- 
ers. They stressed our responsi- 
bility for improving the economic 
status of future retired teachers, 
this to include a study of social se- 
curity to supplement pension plans. 
They also urged that steps be taken 
to secure an adequate fair adjust- 
ment for those who retired earlier 
under completely inadequate secu- 
rity. This concerns an older group 
whose retirement followed low sal- 
aries and years of depression and 
who are now confronted with sky- 
rocketing costs of living. 

It appears that our group also 
ranks high in social aspects, having 
a wide variety of interests. Replies 
evidenced not only participation 
but leadership in educational, civic, 
and social activities. This variety 
of interests, was ably expressed by 
the following comment noted on 
one of the questionnaires—“As to 
interests, I have what I have al- 
ways had: music, books, beautiful 
lake country, friends—but alive, 
thinking and sharing of thought 
and experience. At 87 I am pretty 
well supplied, don’t you think?” 








A CONTRAST OF MINING 
COMMUNITIES 











EVENTY years ago this was a 

rugged, timbered country when 
gold was discovered at Murray, 
Idaho. Since then the gold mining 
camps have vanished and miners 
are digging out ore that contains 
silver, lead and zinc. 

The mine, smelter and zinc plant 
have attracted many people to this 
community. The works have ex- 
panded. Right now a seven and a 
half million dollar program is in 
progress at the zinc plant. A sul- 
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ANN GERMO 


phuric acid plant has been con- 
structed and a fertilizer plant may 
be built before too long. 

Smelter smoke has burned much 
of the vegetation from the adjacent 
hills. We dislike the smell at times; 
but we also remember the strike. 
One fall the shrubs on the hills 
were beautiful with autumn colors, 
but there was no job for father. 
Many people left our district at 
that time and never came back. 
But new folks have moved here 
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since and everyone is busy. So we 
take the burned lawns and trees, 
and go a few miles away to the 
beautiful mountains and _ rivers 
hoping for a solution to this one 
blight. 

My home is in the mining dis- 
trict of Kellog, Idaho. The Silver 
King School, where I have taught 
for over 20 years, is located between 
the Bunker Hill Lead Smelter and 
the Bunker Hill Electrolytic Zinc 
Plant. 

My Scottish father, John Murray, 
was a pioneer in this district. My 
English mother was a teacher in the 
’*80’s near Post Falls, Idaho. So it 
was natural that we youngsters 
dreamed of seeing Scotland and 
England for ourselves. Last June 
my sister and I, with our husbands, 
flew from Spokane, Washington to 
Prestwick, Scotland and then mo- 
tored to Motherwell, the town 
where the Murray family had lived 
for many generations. 

The community wasn’t too much 
of a surprise. There were brown 
coal bings instead of our black slag 
piles and mine dumps. The work- 
ers there were living in huge flats 
of stone—no basements—and pos- 
sibly three blocks long. A passage 
way called a “close” led to the back 
yard with its clothes lines. Where 
the coal mines have been worked 
out, there is caving of the surface 
of the ground. The signs at the 
side of the road “Beware of Sub- 
sidence” and “Gang Warily” were 
appropriate because the buildings 
often become so tilted they are 
condemned. Some people still live 
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in them, rent free, until a new 
home can be found for them. 

There are complete new housing 
projects or “schemes,” as they say, 
put at a new colliery. The build- 
ings are the same type as the old 
ones except that brick is used but 
they are all alike. A business dis- 
trict and schools are also provided 
for these miners’ families. 

A fine bus transportation system 
gives service at a reasonable price. 
We saw very few automobiles. 
They are too expensive. Besides, 
gasoline is seventy-five cents for a 
large gallon. 

How different this is from our 
mines in America. We have few 
busses but many private cars take 
one worker or maybe two to their 
jobs, probably from a distance of 
thirty miles. This precipitates a 
difficult parking problem. 

In the industrial section of Scot- 
land, near Glasgow, we had the 
privilege of visiting the Clyde Al- 
loy plant where other metals were 
added to steel to improve the 
strength and quality. We noted 
all kinds of shops where workmen 
made everything from watches to 
engines. 

The factory manager of Colville’s 
Steel Works at Cambuslang was 
John Murray who held the same 
position his father had held many 
years before. Here the steel was 
made for many Cunard liners in- 
cluding the Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth, which were built 
in John Brown’s shipyard not far 
away on the Clyde River. A rail- 
way strike had been in progress for 
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ten days and was beginning to crip- 
ple the steel works. Iron ore was 
not delivered to the mill nor could 
the finished steel plates be moved 
so the men were working on a day- 
to-day basis. - 

There are change rooms and 
showers only at the new collieries. 
Men leave the old pits as black as 
can be. I was surprised to see them 
on a bus as we left Cambuslang. 
Our miners all have a shower and 
their work clothes are washed for 
them, if they wish. 

The highways are old roads sur- 
faced, winding in and out, up and 
down the hills. They are narrow 
but the tiny cars get around with- 
out difficulty. I did not see an 
accident. The average temperature 
is sixty-two degrees so drivers are 
not confronted with the severe 
breakups we have here in the 
spring. 

In Scotland the taxes on prop- 
erty are very high. If one lives in 
his own home, he must pay owner’s 
and occupier’s taxes. Therefore 
people are discouraged about build- 
ing. There are also many restric- 
tions. They cannot have basements 
because that would require timber; 
use of lumber is not permitted for 
floor joists and floors. 

Although part of the tax money 
is used for construction of homes, 
in mining communities a shortage 
of decent places to live still is evi- 
dent. Many sections were bombed 
out completely and many are too 
old and are condemned. Rent is 
cheap, about $5.00 a month for a 
four room apartment. Domestic 


water costs only about $3.00 a year 
whereas our water charge is $2.00 
per month, and apartments around 
here are renting at from $50.00 to 
$75.00 per month. 

In Idaho the majority of miners 
own their own homes. There is 
wood, coal, oil and electricity for 
heating our four or five room 
houses made of lumber. Scottish 
owners can hardly get kindling to 
start the coal fire in the one fire- 
place in their stone or brick house. 
Coal is rationed so that two people 
can only have 1,200 pounds each 
year. The temperature may aver- 
age sixty-two degrees but with the 
eternal rain, fog and cloudy skies 
the houses never warm up. They 
did not become comfortable even 
last summer which was the sun- 
niest in fifty years. That was the 
first time people had had to worry 
about a water shortage. 

There was very little unemploy- 
ment; few women worked. There 
always seemed to be plenty of holi- 
days. With the five day week there 
was no problem about getting away 
from the city. Most of the manu- 
factured products are exported. It 
leaves a poorer choice for the Scot- 
tish people. 

The school problems were the 
same as in America. They needed 
new buildings; the rooms were 
overcrowded. There was a shortage 
of teachers, especially for mathe- 
matics and science. It was neces- 
sary to employ uncertified teachers. 
In an old stone schoolhouse, built 
in 1893, were equally old desks, 
each one accommodating three stu- 
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dents. Even the janitor in his blue 
flannel uniform was unhappy. 
The next school I visited in Scot- 
land was as modern as any of our 
schools. One wing was used as a 
Catholic school. The main build- 
ing had seventeen classrooms and 
a multi-purpose room with a stage 
at one end and a modern kitchen 
adjoining. Many schools take ad- 
vantage of radio and television pro- 
grams arranged by the Board of 
Education. Teachers’ wages were 
lower than ours and they have a 


longer school year. 

The country is more like our 
Northwest than any place I have 
been. We saw beautiful lakes, high 
treeless mountains covered with 
heather, and green valleys. But I 
especially like the people of Scot- 
land. They were wonderful after 
you broke the ice and went out of 
their way to make our stay a pleas- 
ant memory. One of the nicest 
words I learned was not goodbye, 
but “Cheerio!” 


Let our teaching be full of ideas. 
Hitherto it has been stuffed only 


with facts. 


—Anatole France 
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Continued from page 9 

in the work of the schools, our sin- 
cere interest in boys and girls, our 
desire for citizen-teacher partner- 
ship in school and community 
activity, our faith in America’s 
ability to support schools to meet 
the demands of the years ahead. 
Let us become informed concern- 
ing school finance and school pol- 
icy that each of us may become an 
intelligent, constructive interpreter 
of school problems, shortcomings, 
and successes. 

One of my co-workers in Flint 
recently asked a group of thirty 
school people. “How much school 
tax are you paying this year?” Not 
one in the group could tell the 
amount of his school tax. They all 
were amazed to know that it cost 
the board of education in their 
city approximately $254 to educate 
a child during the current year, 
and that the average taxpayer paid 
less than $75 school tax. This $75 
did not increase with the size of 
the family, but the board of educa- 
tion had to multiply the $254 per 
capita cost by the number of chil- 
dren a family sent to school. One 
chap said, “I have four children in 
school. That means I pay $75 while 
the board pays $1016!” With such 
facts, most citizens can see that 
schools offer the best bargain avail- 
able in their community. Informa- 
tion, interpretation, and good citi- 
zen-teacher relationhips can go far 
toward solving school finances, the 
problem cited most often as the 
number one need of today’s schools. 

Concerning the problem of ad- 


ministrative leadership, I have some 
very strong convictions. I should 
like to see Delta Kappa Gamma 
members start a new trend in 
teacher attitudes toward administra- 
tion. The tendency during the past 
several years has been to criticize 
and belittle administrators whether 
they are good or bad. My convic- 
tions did not grow out of my ex- 
perience in administration. How- 
ever, they have been strengthened 
by this experience. Those who 
know me best would agree, I be- 
lieve, that every task I undertake 
is done with the mind and heart of 
a teacher. Twenty-one years in the 
classroom left their mark on me 

. and I might add that I could 
find real happiness if I were to be 
assigned again to the classroom. 
However, as an administrative as- 
sistant, I stand between the teacher 
and the administrator and get a 
good view of both. I believe that 
teacher attitudes toward principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents 
have done much to discourage 
many promising administrators. I 
have seen excellent teachers, who 
enjoyed the respect and friendship 
of their co-workers, criticized—al- 
most crucified—after being given 
an administrative assignment. I'll 
grant that in some instances, ad- 
ministrative leadership leaves much 
to be desired. This is true in any 
business or profession. But I ob- 
ject to remarks and innuendoes 
which label administrators all 
wrong just because they are ad- 
ministrators. I know some superin- 
tendents and principals who de- 
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fend their teachers at every turn, 
battle for better salaries and work- 
ing conditions, provide for pro- 
fessional advancement of staff, and 
make every effort to bring their 
teachers into the development of 
policy and procedures. Yet after 
all this, many teachers are reluctant 
to give them any credit. They never 
speak a word of praise to or about 
their administrators. One or two 
such staff members often destroy 
morale and spread doubt and dis- 
trust among pupils and parents. 

Let us realize that the commu- 
nity cannot have faith in a leader 
whose co-workers criticize con- 
stantly. When the community lacks 
faith in its educational leadership, 
the whole profession suffers loss of 
respect, prestige, and remunera- 
tion. In some instances, the public 
recognizes the qualities of the lead- 
er and lacks sympathy for a group 
of seemingly disgruntled teachers. 
This negative attitude of the pro- 
fession toward administration is a 
detriment to all of us—teachers as 
well as administrators. 

Let’s travel the High Road which 
directs educational administration 
to the level which it deserves. Let’s 
help our profession to develop 
democratic practices which will 
make teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships a model for other profes- 
sional and businessgroups. No per- 
son ever grows and no real progress 
is ever made by constant negative 
criticism. Neither does a society 
function properly without admin- 
istrative leaedership. A spirit of 
teamwork, recognition of the worth 
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of each human soul, and faith in 
one another can bring the dawn of 
a new day in education. 

The so-called crises in science 
education, finding and providing 
higher training for superior stu- 
dents, the improvement of class- 
room instruction to meet the needs 
of our day, in-service training pro- 
grams geared to needs of local 
teachers, pupils, and community, 
the whole problem of what and 
how to teach all the children of all 
the people call for dedicated coop- 
erative leadership on the part of 
every administrator and classroom 
teacher. They further call for 
thorough evaluations of our teach- 
ing methods and a willingness to 
see teaching in the process of be- 
coming a creative profession. 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, professor emer- 
itus at Ohio State University, de- 
clared that human effort would rise 
to even greater heights if every 
teacher knew how to release the 
creative potential in children with 
whom she works. She dared us to 
“take ourselves out of the realm of 
the ordinary—to have faith to do 
what we have not learned but can 
achieve—to live outside our grooves 
not in them.” She warned us that 
“jit is precarious business for chil- 
dren to be headed for tomorrow 
only in terms of the past.” We need 
to find new teaching patterns—to be 
aware of things to come—to dare 
to become creative. 

A report on a symposium of the 
National School Boards Associa- 
tion states that if schools are to de- 
velop an educational program to 
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meet the needs of our world, they 
must be permitted to look for a 
“new” kind of teacher. “Many of 
the teachers today, in private, off- 
the-record conversation admit quite 
willingly that they often feel they 
have been left behind; that they are 
being overtaken by the world—and 
the children—around them. One 
teacher who asked her second 
graders to complete the sentence 
‘The snow is falling quietly as 

» was startled to be told 
weeeeee a space cadet tip-toeing 
on Mars.’” The symposium also 
concluded that the grave, almost 
impossible demands on the schools 
could easily lead to defeatism and 
despair—unless new ways are found 
to link school and home, and then 
to merge the efforts with those of 
the rest of society—unless the pub- 
lic schools become truly a part of 
everybody’s daily life. 

This implies that teachers must 
be willing to let parents share in 
many activities of the school. Will 
Delta Kappa Gamma members be- 
come the “new” kind of teachers 
who can help every child to realize 
his creative potential? 

How are we to deal with the vast 
number of children and young 
people who carry into adulthood a 
burden of unresolved personal 
problems? Here, I submit, that we 
cannot do this unless we ourselves 
have acquired that inner strength 
and security which helps us to meet 
our own personal crises with stead- 
fastness and insight rather than 
with hysteria and blindness. 

If we are to take others with us 


along the High Road, we must 
understand ourselves. At times we 
all lose sight of what I like to call 
“personhood.” We have to redis- 
cover the depths and dimensions of 
what it means to be a person. Each 
of us has to ask herself: To what de- 
gree am I a good representative of 
womanhood? Of the field of work in 
which I am engaged? Like others, 
I have fears, hates, loves, frustra- 
tions; I have needs, cravings for 
fellowship, drives for integrity, and 
a hunger to understand and to 
organize experiences so that I can 
handle it. I am a self—unique, un- 
like anyone who ever existed—a 
struggling, groping self—born in 
the image of God, and striving to 
realize that divinity. I am a whole 
community of persons. Deep with- 
in me are my father and mother, 
my family, my childhood play- 
mates, the people with whom I’ve 
lived and worked and played from 
birth until now. I am a whole uni- 
verse of experiences, of memories, 
of joys and sorows, of expecta- 
tions, of feelings and meanings. I 
am a worshipper, gratefully aware 
of sources of life beyond myself. In 
a sense, I am a creator whose char- 
ter comes from God—not a robot 
to be manipulated by some man- 
made power. Well, how do I han- 
dle this “personhood”? 

Do I show enthusiasm for life, 
abundant energy for my work, vi- 
tality of mind and body, and op- 
timism for the future? Have I a 
genuine appreciation of others 
which draws them to me? Am I 
always kind in my dealings with 
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others? Am I an organizer and in- 
terpreter of experiences—one who 
can wrest meaning from events, 
fashion order out of disorder, con- 
fusion, and fleeting circumstance? 
Can I be trusted as a dependable, 
helpful friend? Do I go out of my 
way to be kind? Am I free from 
idolatries, of warped mind and 
emotions, of the need to dominate 
others to feed my prestige and sta- 
tus? Am I truly grateful for the 
heritage of freedom which is mine? 
Am I sufficiently and reverently ac- 
quainted with the Source and Sus- 
tainer of all life? Do I value human 
service more than material gain? 
The answers to these questions 
measure the depth and dimensions 
of personhood. 

If I am to fulfill the purpose of 
life, I must constantly strive to im- 
prove as a person. I must ever seek 
the sources of strength that give 
meaning and direction to life as I 
live it. Then no matter how rough 
the way I must tread, I can still 
meet life with a smile—still find 
satisfaction in living. 

Bonara Overstreet has said that 
the hunger that burdens the world 
today is not of the body alone—that 
even where flesh and bones walk 
proud with health, there is a wide- 
spread, deep biting hunger of the 
spirit. People starve for a sense of 
meaning, a conviction of worth. 
Too many of us have too long ex- 
perienced a shriveling away of our 
sustaining sense of individual dig- 
nity and competence. She asks, 
“Where can we look for the nour- 
ishment the spirit of man _re- 


quires?” The answer lies in our 
spiritual tradition. “Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it.” We might say it 
differently. Whosoever becomes 
primarily self-concerned loses the 
vitality of his mind and heart, and 
whosoever develops a rich capacity 
to lose himself in interests that 
reach beyond himself saves his 
own psychic powers and brings 
them to fulfillment. 

I commend to you a recent study 
of the relation between self-under- 
standing and education called 
When Teachers Face Themselves 
by Dr. Arthur Jersild. May I bring 
you one page from the chapter 
called “Compasison”— 

“This self of yours, or this 
self of mine, what does it 
count? In number, it is just one 
among the countless many. In 
dimension, it is so small in the 
vast expanse of visible and in- 
visible things. In time, it is 
bound to a fleeting moment in 
the eons that have gone be- 
fore and will follow. 

“This self—a dot, a speck, a 
shadow—is from one point of 
view quite near to nothing. 

“Yet it is everything. 

“It is a dot and a shadow, 
yes, but the shadow of a 
mighty rock. It is the center of 
ultimate significance in the 
life of each person. It is the 
core of individual existence. 
It is the only existence you or 
I can know. 

“If there is meaning, it is 
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here within myself that I must 
find it. 

“If there is value, it is here I 
must embrace it. 

“If life is worth living, it is 
here I must realize its worth, 
it is here I must cling to it. 
Here in this self—my self, 
your self—is where time touches 
on the eternal. Here the finite 
and the infinite are joined. 

“It is through my self—and 
through your self—that the in- 
timacy of individual existence 
is realized, and it is also 
through this self that intimacy 
and relatedness with others is 
achieved. The self is the cita- 
del of one’s own being and 
worth and the stronghold from 
which one moves out to 
others.” 
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Our final task on the High Road 
which I would have Delta Kappa 
Gamma members travel is to con- 
tribute mightily to the dissemina- 
tion of those moral and spiritual 
values which can bring peace and 
good will to the peoples of the 
world. Joy Elmer Morgan once 
wrote an editorial called “The 
Seven Candles of Civilization.” It 
reads in part: 

“One man is kindly and 
reasonable and generous; an- 
other is mean and stubborn 
and stingy. One loafs; an- 
other works. One builds a 
hut; another a modern home. 
One learns; another is satis- 
fied to remain ignorant. One 
spends leisure in fine reading 
and companionship; another 
dissipates and wastes his life. 





Yes, our own lives must have a 
sense of meaning—a conviction of 
worth—if we are to cope success- 
fully with the unresolved personal 
problems of children and youth. 
We must have faith that there is 
good to be found in every human 
soul— 

“The hateful depths to which 

man descends 

Are splashed in print for the 

world to see; 

His cynical, ulterior ends 


Exposed, spotlighted merci- 
lessly. 

But depths of good in the soul 
of man, 


The quiet springs of brother- 
ood, 
Flow steadily since time began— 
Unheralded but great and good.” 


One follows the low way; an- 
other the highway. 

“These differences are not a 
matter of race. The most ad- 
vanced races have known civil- 
ization and culture but a brief 
moment in the long history of 
man. These differences be- 
tween men are the result of 
fires lighted within the indi- 
vidual life by great teachers— 
a Confucius, a Moses, a Jesus 


“Our system of ethics is built 
around seven cardinal virtues 
from which all other virtues 
are derived. These are wisdom, 
courage, temperance, justice, 
faith, hope and love. The truly 
awakened life, the cultivated 
life is ever mindful of these 
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virtues and is eager for its own 
improvement. I give you these 
seven personal virtues as the 
seven candles of civilization.” 
Let us strive to possess even a 
small measure of each of these 
seven virtues that the light from 
our candles, igniting a succession 
of others, may one day reach 
around the world. Nearly 60,000 
candles glowing in forty-eight states, 
three territories, and four prov- 
inces can light the way to a better 


life for humankind. 

How inspiring it is to walk the 
High Road with an army of women 
educators committed to the same 
high purposes — dedicated to the 
work of each for all! How warmly 
glows the candle of love for all who 
wear the key, symbolizing the hopes 
and dreams of one who believed 
that an organization of women 
teachers could make a difference in 
the human scene! 


The improvement of the understanding is for two 
ends: first, our own increase of knowledge; secondly, 
to enable us to deliver that knowledge to others. 


—Locke 








To live in hearts one leaves behind 
Is not to die. 


Alabama 
Miss Mamie Allen, Alpha Chapter, No- 
vember 22, 1956, Montgomery. 
Mrs. Vida Foshee Slaughter, Alpha Eta 
Chapter, November 17, 1956, Birming- 
ham. 


Arkansas 
Mrs. Ruby Goodgame, Psi Chapter, Sep- 
tember 17, 1956, Camden. 
California 
Miss Anna Daniell, Eta Chapter, No- 
vember 16, 1956, Long Beach. 
Miss Sue Starkweather, Alpha [Iota 
Chapter, October 20, 1956, San Diego. 
Mrs. Helen Juneman, Gamma Iota 


Chapter, December 19, 1956, Santa Mon- 
ica. 


Colorado 
Mrs. Helen Garrigues McGrew, Delta 
Chapter, October 14, 1956, Greeley. 
Connecticut 
Miss Elma Tyler, Gamma Chapter, No- 
vember 4, 1956, Deep River. 
Idaho 
Miss Margaret Sweet, state honorary 
member, November 25, 1956, Lewiston. 
Illinois 
Miss Mayme E. Irons, Zeta Chapter, 
January 15, 1957, Rockford. 
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Indiana 

Miss Dade B. Shearer, Epsilon Chapter, 
October 11, 1956, Washington, Iowa. 

Miss Jane Kitchell, Zeta Chapter, No- 
vember 11, 1956, Vincennes. 

Mrs. Grayce Loftus, Lambda Chapter, 
December 16, 1956, Jeffersonville. 

Mrs. Daisy Westington, Mu Chapter, 
December 8, 1956, Toronto, Canada. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Miller, Chi Chapter, 
January 1, 1957, Kokomo. 


Kansas 


Miss Margaret G. Kernahan, Xi Chap- 
ter, November 11, 1956, Medicine Lodge. 

Miss Isadora May Sweeney, Rho Chap- 
ter, December 18, 1956, Pittsburg. 


Maine 
Mrs. Inez P. Allen, Beta Chapter, De- 
cember 7, 1956, Topsham. 
Minnesota 
Miss Josephine M. Gath, Beta Chapter, 
November 30, 1956, Duluth. 
Mrs. Helen George Mo, Gamma Chap- 
ter, May, 1956, Minneapolis. 
Missouri 
Mrs. Frances King, Beta Chapter, De- 
cember 20, 1956, Columbia. 


North Carolina 


Miss Ada Blair, Chi Chapter, Novem- 
ber 22, 1956, High Point. 
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North Dakota 
Miss Amanda Hendrickson, Beta Chap- 
ter, January 9, 1957, Fargo. 
Mrs. Else Owen, Delta Chapter, Janu- 
ary 3, 1957, Bismarck. 


Ohio 
Miss Bell Greve, Alpha Chapter, Janu- 
ary 10, 1957, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Ruth McGinnis, Alpha Rho Chap- 
ter, December 2, 1956, Zanesville. 
Mrs. Lucille Osborn, Beta Nu Chapter, 
January 21, 1957, Cincinnati. 


Oklahoma 
Dr. Carol Y. Mason, Beta Chapter, No- 
vember 26, 1956, Tulsa. 
Mrs. Viola Henry, Rho Chapter, No- 
vember 23, 1956, Ada. 


Oregon 
Mrs. Mary H. Schuler, Epsilon Chapter, 
November 28, 1956, Medford. 
Miss Madeleine K. Hanna, Nu Chapter, 
September 24, 1956, Salem. 


South Dakota 
Miss Marjorie Smith, Alpha Chapter, 
November 23, 1956, Rapid City. 


Texas 


Miss Julia Hayes, Beta Chapter, Novem- 
ber 16, 1956, San Antonio. 


Mrs. Jenlizbeth Riesen, Beta Chapter, 
November 11, 1956, San Antonio. 

Miss Nellie Buttery, Gamma Chapter, 
December 11, 1956, Houston. 

Dr. Corrie Walker Allen, Delta Chap- 
ter, September 27, 1956, Fort Worth. 

Miss Mary Colquitt, Delta Chapter, 
August $1, 1956, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Peck, Alpha Beta 
Chapter, November 20, 1956, San Antonio. 

Mrs. Nan Jefferson Weinert, Alpha 
Theta Chapter, December 16, 1956, Se- 
guin. 


Utah 


Dr. Ruth Merrill Jones, Alpha Chapter, 
December 14, 1956, Salt Lake City. 


West Virginia 


Mrs. Genevieve Thompson, Zeta Chap- 
ter, November 10, 1956, Bluefield. 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. Alberta Johnson Price, Delta 
Chapter, December 16, 1956, Oconomo- 
woc, 

Miss Clara M. Vinup, Kappa Chapter, 
November 21, 1956, Kirkland. 

Mrs. Eva L. Richards, honorary mem- 
ber, Omicron Chapter, November 14, 
1956, Seattle, Wash. 








Delta Kappa Gamma 





Initiation Equipment 


Write for flyer illustrating all initiation equipment. 


CANDLESTICK 11” high. Diameter of base 4%”..... each $11.00 


BOWLS 4%” high. Diameter at top 9”................ 
9” FLOWER BOWL........... 
VASE 6%” high. Diameter at top 4%”................. 
TRAY 10” length. 6” wide..... 
GAVEL Rosewood Gavel #30124 

Full Sterling Silver band 

Gavel with band....... 


eevee eee eee eee eee eee ene 


12.00 


Federal Tax of 10% on price of gavel band only. 
Engraving on gavel band additional at 8¢ per letter. 


No Federal Tax on above items except the gavel band. State Tax and postage are 
additional. 


Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gama 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BI- 
BLE A beautiful red bound 
bible, gold stamped with Delta 
Kappa Gamma, chapter and 
state. King James version. 

ir ivediinih stetuse senna $ 6.00 


(plus 25¢ postage on prepaid orders) 
Any State Tax in addition. 


OFFICIAL SCARF in an 18” 
x 72” size is made of red satin 
with gold fringe and gold Greek 
letters on either end. 

SCARF 


(plus 50¢ postage on prepaid orders) 
Any State Tax in addition. 


Lov Bat OtUE ComPANY 


ATTLEBORO, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 
416 West Twelfth Street 
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